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CuarTrer XXXIII. 


THROUGH ROME AT MIDNIGHT. 


ERE, then, Miss Dormer, I will wait for you,” says Longmore, 

when they reach the bottom of the central staircase. 

“Or, while you go to the cloak-room for your wraps, shall I see 
what prospect there is of finding a carriage outside ?” 

“T need no wraps,” Joyce answers firmly. ‘“ My mother is in 
possession of the cloak-room ticket, and I will not leave your arm, 
Mr. Longmore, or run the chance of delay, now that I have got so 
far. Night air? Oh, Iam proof against it. Surely you remem- 
ber enough of our Chillon adventures to know that cold and wet 
do not harm me!” 

And then, attracting looks of blank wonder from such lacqueys, 
gentlemen’s gentlemen, and other idlers as chance to be hanging 
about the entrance door, they walk forth together, Lochinvar 
fashion, into the open air. 

No charger stands near. Not a vehicle, public or private, is to 
be seen. 

The earliest carriages are ordered to be in the Piazza Barberini 
at one o’clock ; and it is not yet midnight. The sky has grown 
blacker during the past ten minutes. The wind is sharp; charged 
too, with a campagna mist, fast turning into a steady downpour 
of rain. And Joyce is in satin and gauze. Her arms are bare to 
the shoulder, her throat is uncovered. Ere she has taken a dozen 
steps, her training skirts, her silken dancing shoes, are soddened 


through by the wet and defilement of the Roman pavement. 
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Turn back? Nay. After the ballroom’s heat it must do them 
both good to breathe this quickened air. Such is her answer to 
young Hugh Longmore’s expostulations. The rain, the cold, the 
absence of human faces, area refreshment. Turn back for shelter 
—send a servant for a carriage? No,a thousand timesno. Who 
can tell, her voice trembling with excitement as she speaks, what 
even five minutes’ loss of time might involve ? 

And, clinging fast to Longmore’s arm, gathering her ruined 
ballroom draperies around her as best she can, Joyce struggles on. 

They make their way along the Piazza Barberini, as heedless of 
the weather as of the per Baccho that proceeds from every cloaked 
and mufiled Roman who comes across them in the darkness, then 
turning short to the right, strike into the Via Felice, and so 
obliquely gain the Trinita di Monti. From the Trinita they must 
run—wade, rather—across the flooded Piazza di Spagna, the rain, 
by this time, rushing, as only Roman rain can, down all the hills 
and sloping roofs of the city. A few minutes later—thirty yards 
of a narrow, lava-paved street swiftly traversed, a portiere rudely 
wakened from his sleep—and they are ascending the tumble- 
down marble steps of the palazzo in which Mrs. Dormer lodges. 

Silence reigns throughout the building; a solitary oil lamp 
burns in the entrance hall. On reaching the third floor, Hugh 
Longmore, at Joyce’s bidding, hammers with muscle upon the six- 
teenth-century knocker which serves for the different suites of 
apartments on the loggia, calling forth by his blows a very legion 
of echoes from all quarters of the palazzo. After a tinie, chinks of 
light stream through a neighbouring hinge; a frightened “lor 
bless me!” is breathed, in unmistakable British accents, from out 
a half-open door. And then Mistress Smart, the fine, newly- 
hired London waiting-woman, enters upon the scene. 

Need I describe how that waiting-woman’s brow elevates at the 
spectacle presented to her! Miss Joyce Dormer, her mistress, in 
posse, sans hood or mantle, with brilliant Parisian braveries limp 
and dishevelled, with satin shoes the colour of the streets; a 
young man (not Mr. Farintyre) in evening attire, white-tied, 
lavender-gloved, a man, also bareheaded, and also limp and dis- 
hevelled, for Miss Joyce Dormer’s sole escort ! 

Smart has waited ere this in families dating from the Conqueror. 
When the necessity of an abigail first became manifest, it was 
Mrs. Dormer’s harmless pride to secure one direct—yes with the 
very bloom on—from the stormy service of the just buried old 
Countess of Wendover. Smart has perused many unwritten editions 
of the lives of the great. She knows that queer family discussions 
arise, even among persons of Norman blood ; is broken in to more 
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duties than those of hair-dressing and millinery; has learned 
when to speak, when to be silent. The present experience is new 
to her. Never, in Smart’s recollections, was the great eleventh 
commandment so openly set at naught. Never did the most dra- 
matically rebellious heroine perambulate city roads, cold, wet, 
bare-headed, in dancing slippers, with insufficient chaperonage, 
at midnight. 

The proprieties are outraged. With elevated brow, Smart purrs 
forth respectful surprise—semi-admonitory. 

“Miss Dormer—ma’am; which I hope nothing serious has 
happened to your mamma, or——” 

“ Nothing serious has happened to my mamma, or to any one,” 
Joyce cuts her on the instant, short. Then turning hurriedly to 
Longmore: “It seems forced upon me always to treat you with 
scanty ceremony,” the girl whispers. “That night in Clarens 
when I owed my life to your courage I left you—about as drenched 
as you are now—outside the door of my mother’s room. I am 
about to show my usual gratitude, ask you to sally forth again 
into the wet and darkness of the streets.” 

“Tknow. I understand exactly what you mean,” is Longmore’s 
answer. ‘ You wish me to go back, straight, to the Palazzo Or- 
sini, break the bad news to Mrs. Dormer and Farintyre, then——” 

“T wish you, while I am putting on my cloak and hat, to look 
for a vettura. Afterwards, I shall ask you to drive with me to 
Roger Tryan’s lodging. You know the address?” 

“Dr. Byrne wrote it down before I left him.” Longmore takes 
a card from his breast-pocket and reads aloud: “‘ Seventy-three, 
Via Nono,’ a small street close to the Monti Giordano!” 

“We have not a moment to lose. Turn to your right on leay- 
ing the house, and the next bend of the street will bring you into 
the Corso. Even in this weather, at this hour, conveyances of 
some kind are likely to be passing there.” 

A shake of the hand is exchanged between them; a mute 
ratification of their almost forfeited friendship. Then, Hugh 
Longmore’s figure having vanished down the black well of stair- 
case, Joyce takes a chamber-lamp from Smart’s agitated clasp, 
and makes her way through the salon to her own room, 

True daughter of Eve, she flies, even in this hour’s agony, to her 
looking-glass. With a mingled feeling, partly horror, partly com- 
passion, she examines the image her looking-glass presents to her. 

Joyce Dormer—by the world called a spoiler of men’s peace, 
an empress over men’s hearts: this, then, is what an hour’s remorse, 
a ballroom repentance, a little bodily cold and tiredness, have 
brought her to! Which of her suitors, she thinks, with the spirit 
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of self-torture that at such moments trenches so nearly upon humour 
—which of her suitors would be faithful if he could see her now? 

For her beauty—at all times the perfection of grace, expression, 
youthful winsomeness, rather than of feature—is, in truth, beauty 
to fade, as it blossoms, in a breath. At this moment, the oval 
of her face drawn and exaggerated, her blue eyes wide and pale, 
her lips bloodless, her delicate hair soddened by the rain, Joyce 
Dormer looks a spectre, a wreck of her old self (there is bitter 
sweetness in the feeling), on which any one who knew her formerly 
must look with aversion, however much that aversion were 
tempered with pity. 

What a contrast to her moral despair, her physical uncomeliness, 
are the heaps of costly toys, fresh from jeweller and modiste, 
with which her room is strewn; the livery of the bondage into 
which she had so nearly sold herself, and that was to have been 
paid for, next Saturday—at the price, only, of a human soul. 

Next Saturday ... 

With feverish haste Joyce Dormer exchanges silken trains, 
Parisian furbelows, for a close-fitting black stuff gown—chosen, 
you may be sure, from Joyce Dormer’s modest wardrobe, not 
from the overflowing trousseau of the future bride. Then she 
gathers together every present of worth that she has forced 
herself to accept from John Farintyre, makes them into a parcel, 
which she directs to him, and leaves conspicuously placed on the 
centre of her dressing-table. And then, mastering her repugnance 
for the task with strenuous effort, she brings her hand to write a 
few words of farewell to Mrs. Dormer. Words of wild rebellion 
—twenty-one years of love, reverence, duty, turned suddenly to 
madness! Words such as, I hope, few of us who have children 
will ever merit should be written to ourselves! 

Reverence. Has Mrs. Dormer reverenced her best, because her 
most natural, human feeling? Duty. Was it dutiful to let her 
believe Roger Tryan untrue, to let her flaunt her heartlessness 
as a virtue, show herself publicly before men’s gaze with Farintyre 
at the very time when Roger Tryan’s voice, in its last fluttering 
anguish, might be vainly calling on her name ? 

“T have heard the truth, mother. I understand the paragraph 
in the newspaper, the dream I had in Pisa, as you must have 
understood both, at the time. And Iam doing that which you 
and I, together, ought to have done in Nice. I am going as a 
nurse to Roger Tryan, to-night. He followed us to Rome, last 
week. You knew that also, of course? You knew that it was 
Roger’s face, not a phantom of my own brain, that I saw in the 
Sistine Chapel? Perhaps you have not heard that he has been 
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struck down by Roman fever, is alone, dying. I must ask you to 
give Mr. Farintyre back his presents, and say that everything 
from this hour is over between us. 

“ How am I to forgive the wrong that has been done to Roger 
and tome? There is no forgiveness—only hardness and despair 
in my heart. “ Joycr.” 

When the bedroom door, at length, opens, and Joyce Dormer 
walks forth, storm-clad, in sombre hat and veil, ready for her 
enterprise, Mrs. Smart, who, in the interval, has kept discreet 
vigil beside the keyhole, fairly starts from her post. 

“ You are looking shockingly pale, ma’am, and the weather grows 
worse and worse. Mr. Farintyre’s courier have told me that these 
cutthroat foreign places are never safe after midnight—I do 
trust, Miss Dormer, you have no intentions of venturing out ?” 

Smart is a tall, upright woman, of juvenile middle age. Her 
voice is pitched at a constant and suggestive stage whisper ; her 
manner of folding her hands is sleek; her eyes do not permit 
themselves the liberty of looking higher than her interlocutor’s 
chin. Aggressive respectability, the very pink of Servants’ 
Hall Philistinism, reside in her Oxford Street mob cap, in her 
Oxford Street brooch and chain, in every bristling fold of her 
Oxford Street black silk dress. 

Joyce shrinks, like one mortally struck, from the tone of 
unctuous remonstrance. This woman’s presence brings before her 
all that in her soul’s passionate revolt it is death! to remember— 
money, jewels, milliners, marriage-settlements, travelling-cases 
and the name that was to have been hers, till the grave should part 
her from it, next Saturday. 

“T am sure, ma’am, Mr. Farintyre would be apprehensive—Mrs. 
Dormer would not think it prudent for you to venture out——” 

So, with suave intonation, Smart is once more beginning. 

“Mr. Farintyre’s apprehensions will soon lessen,” interrupts 
Joyce, a queer, frozen sort of smile upon her lips, “and Mrs. 
Dormer knows my liking for bad weather! I have been 
summoned to attend a friend who lies, here in Rome, sick unto 
death. You will repeat that, if you please, when they return. 
My mother, I have no doubt, missed me from the ballroom, and 
Mr. Farintyre will be likely to bring her home. Say, simply, that 
Thave been called to the bedside of a dying friend, and give mamma 
a note and parcel that’you will find upon my dressing-table.” 

“Tf it is your wish that I should accompany you, Miss Dormer, 
I will do so, of course. I was sent out here in the dark, as one 
may say—the agency offices are that inaccurate!” The woman 
glances round, with a sniff of disapproval, at Mrs. Dormer’s artistic 
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salon—a barely furnished vault, as seen by Smart’s London trained 
eyes; scagliolo floor, majolica tiles, cinque-cento carving, and 
nineteenth century cobwebs, all valued together at zero. “I 
never thought that duties out of the ordinary would be required 
of me. Still, if a fellow-creature is lying ill, I hope I know my 
Christian obligations. In the Earl of Wendover’s service, our 
chaplain used to say . . .” 

Joyce turns away with a scarce suppressed movement of im- 
patience. Hastily pushing open the salon door, she crosses a 
tiled corridor that runs along the entire length of the third story ; 
then, bending over the worm-eaten oaken balustrade, gazes down 
into the darkness of the stairs, and listens intently. 

No sound save the vague moans and creakings of old age is to be 
heard throughout the palazzo. Not a footfall disturbs the quiet 
of the narrow street, outside. The city’s very heart seems sleeping 
fast Abruptly, as Joyce waits, her brain on fire, her pulses 
beating fever-quick, one o’clock—proclaimed, clear and ghostly, 
from three hundred Roman church tongues—brings home to her 
the need of instant action. One is the hour for which their 
carriage was ordered at the Palazzo Orsini. Another ten minutes 
and Mrs. Dormer may be here; cool, collected, wnscrupulous, 
thinks Joyce, with harsh, newly awakened bitterness, as to the 
nature of a coup d’état, so long as the coup promise success, and 
lie conveniently near at hand. 

Joyce Dormer turns sick at the thought. She resolves, desper- 
ately, to start on foot, alone, in search of Tryan’s lodging in that 
unknown and distant Via Nono. Her hand has grasped the wall- 
rope; she is just nerving herself to brave the dusty abyss of stair- 
case when the sound of wheels comes, with a rush, along the un- 
even lava pavement of the Strada della Croce. The wheels stop, 
the outer bell is pulled vigorously. There follows a brief silence 
—the portiere once more reluctantly shuffling off the coil of sleep ; 
then the street door’s rusty hinges give a groan, and young Hugh 
Longmore, three steps ata time, runs up the stair. 

“T have been successful, Miss Dormer—by a minglement of 
bribes and threats have turned aside a vettura on its way to the 
Orsini ball. But you must not lose a moment,” Longmore adds 
breathlessly. “The driver, as far as I can make out his Italian, 
declares that he will give me possession for half an hour, at the 
longest. Are you ready?” 

“ Ready—ay, long ago.” 

Joyce Dormer’s answer is given promptly: but Joyce herself 
does not move. She clasps her hands with a gesture of pained 
uncertainty across her forehead. 
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“ Something has been forgotten, Mr. Longmore—something that 
I ought to do is left undone. Wait for a little moment,” she ex- 
claims. “Let me try to collect my thoughts.” 

The waiting-woman upon this draws near, her step dignified, 
her face melting in the direction of humanity. 

“ Was there anything I could get for you ma’am? A hextra 
shawl, perhaps—an umbrella? Or”—alas, poor Smart, making, 
according to her lights, a last clutch at the sacred ensigns of sham— 
“would you wish me to accompany you and—and this gentleman?” 

For several seconds longer Joyce stands in the same attitude of 
stunned bewilderment. At length a look of relief passes across 
her ashen face. 

“Thave remembered. Go down quickly, Mr. Longmore. Take 
forcible possession of the vettura and wait for me. I shall be at 
the house door almost as soon as you are.” 

She turns back, and for a minute or two searches in the darkened 
salon. Then such fraction of a soul as Smart possesses is further 
shaken by a new experience. Her young mistress, the rich Mrs. 
Farintyre of the future, not content with going forth poorly dressed, 
on a questionable errand of mercy at midnight, but must carry “that 
shabby old fiddle of hers,” in its shabbier case, between her arms! 

Even Longmore is conscious of a certain shock when Joyce 
comes down the stairs to him thus laden. He is seized by a sense 
of the incongruous—a sense which, to young readers of human 
motive, turns the pathetic ever with such fatal ease to bathos! 

“T see what duty was left undone. The ruling passion, Miss 
Dormer, strong in death. Nero played while Rome burned.” 

But Joyce is too merged in the reality of pain to be jealous 
over possible misinterpretation of her conduct. 

“Have you forgotten that I am bound by a promise? Did I 
not tell you once, in Clarens, from whom my violin came, and 
how? I have promised never to part from Stradiuarius while I 
live. Judge if I could be guilty of breaking my word to-night.” 

They enter the vettura as she speaks: disjointed expostulations 
still audible from Smart, who, lamp in hand, is following them 
down the staircase. Then the conduttore, with a shake of the 
reins, urges his dripping horses into a gallop, and away over the 
stones, the rattle of the wheels echoing weirdly along the narrow 
street, the fugitives start. 

Small margin, in truth, was there for irresolution or delay. As 
they rush round the first corner with a swing the vettura narrowly 
escapes collision with an English-looking, pseudo-private brougham 
returning at decorous pace from the direction of the Palazzo 
Orsini. The light from a neighbouring street lamp flickers upon 
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the near window of the brougham and displays the figure of a lady 
seated inside in evening dress. Another instant, both conduttori 
having brought their horses to a standstill, and Joyce recognises her 
mother, calm, sweet, youthful-looking, in a white opera-cloak, and 
with the most bewitching little rose-lined hood above her head. 

A silhouette of John Farintyre, with lowering brow and set lip, 
is discernible in the shadow at Mrs. Dormer’s side. 


Cuapter XXXIV. 


ROGER TRYAN’S LODGING. 


A FEELING almost of ecstasy thrills through Joyce’s miserable heart. 
She is free, at least: has escaped that bondage; will never blush 
again for Farintyre’s want of brain, never listen to his praises of 
Rosie Lascelles, of the Ambiguity, be wounded by his pride of 
purse, humiliated by his gorgeous gifts. With the ready grasp of 
detail which is at once the crown and the curse of over imag- 
inative people, she falls to conjuring up each successive external 
item of the position ; pictures the scene that, ere another quarter 
strikes, will be at its height in the salon of her mother’s apart- 
ment; listens to Smart as, upright and rustling, that majestic 
personage answers under a cross-fire of questioning, “Gone! 
Yes, indeed, ma’am, notwithstanding all that she, Smart, could 
urge, in one of those hack carriages, with only a young gentle- 
man for company. Summoned to the bedside of a dear friend, 
sick unto death.” Upon this melodramatic part of the story the 
woman would be sure to dwell. “And here are a packet and a 
letter, Miss Dormer solemnly bade her deliver. In the Earl of 
Wendover’s service, ma’am, our chaplain used to say . . .” 

Joyce sees his own discarded jewels in Farintyre’s big hands, 
shivers at his outburst of rage, watches the expression of Mrs. 
Dormer’s lips as, courteous, self-possessed (Joyce can never think 
of her mother otherwise than thus), she clothes the situation in 
such poor robes of platitude as come within reach. For ether 
there is neither place nor scope. Ether is a weapon of attack ; 
belongs to a time when concession from strong antagonists may still 
be possible. But though one fall, it shall be with grace! The 
Farintyre money will still exist as a power in the world, notwith- 
standing a madcap daughter’s rejection of it. Let us part from 
the owner of money with a dewy eyelash, with murmured hopes of 
meeting under happier auspices—if Mr. Farintyre can show fine 
spirit, generosity enough to accept one, still, as an acquaintance ? 

What, according to doll moralities, is the fate of wedding 
presents when weddings are broken off? Joyce asks herself this 
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as the carriage rushes on through the pitchy night, amidst in- 
creasing wind and rain. To what mysterious limbo will go the 
smelling-bottles, Dresden plates, travelling-clocks, fans, laces, 
brackets, Japanese monsters, Shakespeares and church services 
that have been so lavishly poured in since the day when Mrs. 
Dormer officially announced that her daughter was to marry the 
rich Mr. Farintyre ? 

Costly food, costlier raiment go not, with intention, to the 
bottom of the sea, though hearts be shipwrecked. Who eventually 
will eat the London wedding-cake, and wear the Paris wedding- 
dress? Who will countermand the bouquets, the carriages, the 
guests, the officiating clerks, and make Mr. Dormer happy by 
telling him he may rest quiet among his teapots in Naples? 
Who will give the lady’s-maid warning— for her mother and 
herself must, perforce, resume their old habits of nomadism, need 
an abigail less than ever, after the fruitless expenditure of the 
last few weeks—who will give the lofty Smart warning, and in 
what terms ? 

She wonders, without pain, almost as one might idly speculate 
on the concerns of some indifferent person, if she will live to see 
John Farintyre in the years to come: see him, perhaps, when 
she is an elderly, faded woman, no particular hope distinguishing 
one of her colourless days from another, and he shall have grown 
into a senior partner, bald, prosperous, with wife and children, 
a seat in the House of Commons, an authoritative voice, and gout! 

Should she die, happier contingency, now, when she has taken 
her last watch beside Roger Tryan, she knows the very spot on 
the cypress-covered slope of the Campo Santo where she would 
like to lie. A spot not so far from the violets of Keats’s grave, 
but that the Pyramid of Cestus, at a certain hour of the day, 
overshadows it. Would they bury her, here in Rome, at Tryan’s 
side, or part her from him, in death as in life? Part her from 
him, doubtless; recall with a sigh how, poor dear girl, she was 
never really strong, talk about thin shoes . . . imprudence.. . 
a chill resulting from the maddest ballroom freak .. . erect a 
marble falsehood, neatly, above her head in some English ceme- 
tery, and forget her. Six months hence Mrs. Dormer will be 
wearing slighter mourning; other hands, obedient, perhaps, to 
the impulse of some young and happy heart, shall woo soft 
delight from the strings of Stradiuarius, and... 

And the vettura pulls up short, midway along its course down 
a steep and narrow lane. Joyce is forced to remember that she is 
living, must drink her cup to the dregs ere vision so sweet as this 
of lying under violeted sod be indulged in. 
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“ Via Nono, seventy-three,” repeats Longmore, looking scepti- 
cally forth into the darkness as he opens the carriage door. 
“Whether our guide has played us false, whether this be the 
Via Nono or not, I am afraid, Miss Dormer, you have no choice 
but to brave the weather. It was part of the bargain that we 
should keep the vettura for one course only, and that the driver 
should not wait a second. Let me get out, first—search at least, 
for shelter.” 

Shelter, however, is not forthcoming. In blackest obscurity, 
the rain beating fiercely in her face, Joyce finds herself once 
more on rough wet pavement, young Longmore and the driver 
trying to outshout the wind (must not men be paid, must not 
men resent overcharge, though one at hand lie dying?) as they 
settle how many lire shall be paid for the half-hour’s drive. 
With the departure of the vettura, the position seems to grow 
forlorner. Joyce is familiar with all the main Roman thorough- 
fares, and, as her eyes gradually grow used to the darkness, she 
can distinguish one or two landmarks of the neighbouring Monte 
Giordano. But how feel sure that this is the Via Nono? How 
make out poor Tryan’s lodging amidst the rows of towering un- 
lighted houses which stretch out in vague perspective on either 
side ? 

“Via Nono, seventy-three.” No lottery-ticket-holder, breath- 
lessly waiting to hear his number called, could experience heart- 
beats more poignant than does Joyce as, clinging to Longmore’s 
arm, she deciphers number after number on the crumbling, weather- 
beaten lintels above the doors! At length, the girl’s limbs failing 
her for very weariness, further search all but given up in despair, 
“73,” roughly chalked upon a ground-floor shutter, catches her 
sight. The house to which this shutter belongs is a ruinous, 
many-storied building, upon the first floor of which one solitary 
window gives sign of human presence. The rickety outer portone 
stands ajar. An oil lamp, burning beneath a Madonna on the 
opposite side of the street, feebly illuminates the entrance. 
When the portone is pushed open, the balustrade of a staircase 
can be guessed at, rather than distinguished, through the gloom. 

“Here we part, then,” whispers Joyce, Hugh Longmore having 
given a muffled ring at the house-bell. ‘I am safe in shelter, 
and you—ah, Mr. Longmore,” she breaks off with quick remorse, 
“it is the old story still. I have behaved selfishly throughout the 
whole of our acquaintance. I am selfish, thinking only of myself, 
to the end.” 

“Thinking only of yourself, Miss Dormer ?” 

Their hands have met, exchange the pressure of a silent farewell. 
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Hugh Longmore strains his eyes to catch a last impression of the 
face whose haunting fairness, during all these months, has been 
his paradise and his torment. 

“Yes, thinking of my own trouble, forgetting that you were 
wet to the skin and would be stranded, without guide or convey- 
ance among these deserted Roman lanes. But for helping me to 
find the number you might have returned to your hotel in the 
carriage, might have been spared the misery of another soaking.” 

The water, of a truth, runs in streams down the young Oxo- 
nian’s drenched evening suit. 

“When one is wet, one is wet,’ he remarks laconically. 
“Fate seems to have decreed that whenever you and I, Miss 
Dormer, are thrown into each other’s society we should come to 
grief——” 

“In the matter of weather, not in other things,” Joyce inter- 
rupts him, with emphasis. 

Hugh Longmore dares not trust himself sufficiently to answer 
her. 

“T, of course, have come to the last grief of all. Every hope 
of my life is over—only one frail plank still left to'founder, and 
then . .. absolute shipwreck.” 

“Many a frail plank has ridden out storm and tempest before 
this.” 

Longmore’s voice betrays him, although the tenor of his words 
is reassuring. 

“Not such a storm as this,” Joyce answers tremblingly. 
“You, however, need not be bracketed with me in misfortune. 
When you go from Rome I hope all troublous thoughts will be 
left behind you, buried here.” 

“When I go from Rome I shall carry away—not hope,” 
exclaims Longmore passionately, “ but a higher ideal than I ever 
had! In the last two hours I have regained more than I had 
lost. It is not a time, I know,” he adds, “to speak of personal 
feelings—of keenest regret, bitterest disappointment. I am a 
spectator at a drama that moves me utterly, but a spectator, only.” 

“ And you will not be the worse—as time goes on, you will not 
feel less interest in your life, less pleasure in your work, for 
having known me? So much, before we part, I should like to 
hear you say.” 

Frankly the poor girl presses his hand, frankly upholds her 
white, agitated face to his. But Longmore misunderstands 
Joyce Dormer, suspects her of coquetry, no more. 

The solution of the problem, the interpretation of a woman’s 
heart, have, tardily, dawned upon him! 
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“T shall be better, richer until I die, for having loved you,” 
he whispers, his pent-up secret wrung from him in the moment’s 
strong emotion. ‘Every past hour that I have spent with you 
has been pure gain, gold, without a mixture of dross! And as for 
the future——” 

In a moment Joyce has gone back to the remembrance of 
Tryan, the horror of her own overshadowing dread. 

“Do not let us talk like this. There is no future for me,” she 
exclaims wildly. “Ifa brighter day ever dawns for Roger Tryan 
I will write. Rest assured I shall keep my word this time! 
Then I will thank you as I cannot do now for your generous help 
to both of us. Mr. Longmore—good-bye.” 

Even as she speaks the word, a mysterious little door opens in 
the further corner of the entrance yard. A minute later, a nonde- 
script slippered figure, lamp in hand, has made its way through 
the darkness, and in the soft patois of the Roman peasant people, 
announces itself as the portiere of the establishment. 

“An Inglese!” This is in answer to Joyce Dormer’s flurried, 
barely intelligible questions. “Yes, an Inglese moriente lies— 
worse fortune to the house—on the first floor. Ahi, ahi. Itisa 
case of bad fever, iasci che io le dica! Best leave the povero to 
the saints and to the Buona Sorella who nurses him. Nay, then, 
if the signorina choose, she shall have the sick man’s door 
pointed out to her. Ahi, ahi. These Protestant Inglesi mind 
neither death nor Heaven.” 

For a second longer Joyce’s ice-cold hand presses Longmore’s, 
her breath lingers, as once it did, among the lonely mountains, in 
the placid summer moonlight, on his cheek. Then a girlish, 
black-clad figure flits across the court-yard’s floor, the sound of a 
light footstep dies away, is lost among the echoes of the staircase. 


The vividest chapter of Hugh Longmore’s life is closed with a 
clasp. 


CHAPTER XXXY. 
DEAD VIOLETS. 


A TraGic unornamented fact, brought abruptly face to face with 
one’s own conscience, Refined reader, do you know the moral 
shock engendered by such a process? 

Joyce Dormer, during her twenty-one years, has, by virtue of 
the artistic temperament, lived much ; has thought, has felt more 
than the average of young women; has loved, has suffered. And 
still, thoughts, feelings, sufferings, have, perforce, been trivialised 
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by a certain influence. Serious, persistent frivolity, sweet 
smiling disbelief like Mrs. Dormer’s, tend to lay young enthu- 
siasm in the dust quite as effectually, I suspect, as did the orthodox 
method of preaching down a daughter’s heart, in vogue thirty 
years ago. 

When the door of Tryan’s sick-room opens, when the portress, 
invoking all the calendered saints, collectively, has crossed 
herself, and fled down the stairs, Joyce Dormer stands alone. 
Alone, unpropped by chaperon or convention, in the presence of 
truth, the issues of life or of death marshalled in sternest array 
before her eyes. Alone with the man whose happiness pretty 
little feminine aspirations and caprices ruined long ago, and who, 
racked by fever and weakness, calls now upon the name of Nessie 
Pinto, now upon her own, in the plain, unanswerable sincerity of 
delirium. 

In this moment Joyce Dormer becomes a woman, forsakes the 
Doll tribe with its low ambitions, its cold desires, its easy sliding 
scale of cheap moralities, for evermore. 

The room where Tryan lies is bare and mouldering. The 
windows, in accordance with Roman ideas of nursing, are fast 
closed. Medicine bottles, mixed up with the remains of an Italian 
supper—id est, oil, fish-bones, and garlic—stand on a table, not a 
couple of yards distant from the sick man’s pillow. 

In an opposite corner of the room, bolt upright, sits an aged 
sister of the Bon Secours. A rosary, half told, is slipping from 
between her thin brown fingers. Her head is supported by the 
wall; her mouth is open. The sister of the Bon Secours sleeps, 
audibly. 

“Dell’ acqua! Datemi dell’ acqua,” moans poor Tryan, in 
hoarse, broken Italian. ‘ Why, Pinto, I say, where’s Nessie— 
where’s your wife? Can’t she give up Monte Carlo for one night ? 
Send a servant, then—don’t leave me to die of thirst, alone. 
Water—one of you—for the love of Heaven—water ! ” 

Hastily laying aside her hat and cloak, Joyce crosses to the 
bed, and takes her place, by Roger Tryan. A jug of water stands 
on a table close at hand. She pours some into a cup, and 
supporting the sick man’s head with her arm—the arm that was 
to have been Roger’s rightful pillow two years ago—raises it to 
his lips. 

He drinks, in short greedy gulps; then, as he is in the act of 
swallowing, falls back, heavily. His staring, over-bright eyes 
meet Joyce’s very full. 

“Who are you—what are you doing here?” he cries. “ Neasie, 
I say, Nessie Pinto, send this German girl away. She has come 
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here to poison me ; send her away! I want,” his voice changing 
almost to a moan—I want to see Joyce Dormer before I die. 
Oh, I understand—you are afraid to let her come. Jealousy, this 
wretched jealousy to the last. My poor little darling . . . with 
her pure face ... and her eyes. Shall I never again see her 
eyes, this side the grave ?” 

“She is here, Roger; she is waiting for you to forgive her.” 

“Don’t you know that Kriloff has the deal? Rien ne va plus. 
Le jeu est fait . . . rouge gagne, et couleur. The same bad luck 
as ever... . No good, you say, madame, in pulling up? Then 
double the stakes—follow out your system. As well be ruined in 
one night as take a year about it.” 

He stops, and looks round him, wildly. Joyce shrinks not for 
a moment. Her pitying clasp does but hold him closer. 

“ Whose arm is this?” he rambles on, presently. ‘‘ Whose face 
is hanging over me here in this miserable place? . . . Take her 
away—quick! I won’t have the German woman near me. Mrs. 
Pinto, you have been my friend through thick and thin, truer— 
you are right in that—than a hundred Joyce Dormers.” 

«¢ A shudder of pain runs through the slight frame that upholds 
him. 

“But I loved her, fickle though she was... and now... 
that Iam dying . . . you keep her from me. Give me water!” 
He cries this with piteous impatience, and clutching the bed- 
clothes between his pale hands. “ For the sake of Heaven, water!” 

Again Joyce lifts the cup to Roger Tryan’s lips, her arm sup- 
porting his head. Again his eyes rest, this time with something 
more of reasonable recognition in their gaze, upon her face. 

“ Are you the girl I used to go about with at Cowes ?” he asks, 
catching such firm hold of her wrist that, for a second, Joyce Dor- 
mer’s courage well-nigh fails her. “Where is your husband? 
What are you doing, here, in my room ?” 

“Tam Joyce,” she answers, bending over him tenderly. “I 
have no husband, Roger. I love no one in the world but you. 
You are very ill, You are away from all your friends, and I— 
have come here to your lodging to nurse you.” 

At the sound of her voice Roger Tryan for a moment or two 
looks bewildered ; the wildness in his eyes softens. Then, burst- 
ing into a loud, jarring laugh, he loosens his hold upon her. 

“No husband! You will say next, no lover. A pretty story 
to tell me after all that is past and gone. Why, there was Sir 
Kenneth Grant—old enough to be my poor darling’s father, but 
approved by Mrs. Dormer for all that! And now there is this 
fellow with the big fortune. I saw them together on the Pincian, 
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in the Borghese gardens, at the Sistine Chapel. What do they 
call him? Tell me quick—don’t torture me—the man out of the 
city—their marriage is fixed for Saturday—you know him as well 
as I do!” 

Sick and trembling, Joyce brings her lips to speak John Farin- 
tyre’s name, 

“Farintyre, that’s it! ‘A fellow almost damned in a fair wife.’ 
There they are—standing together in the crowd. Let the priests 
put out their tapers and chant their psalms. Miserere . . . mise- 
rere... such a marriage cries aloud for pity, both from God 
and man. Do you see her there, I say—Joyce Dormer, at Farin- 
tyre’s side, smiling ?” 

“ Joyce Dormer will never smile again in this world,” says the 
girl, as he seems to pause for her answer. 

“She does not know I am watching. She thinks me safe, a 
dying man, away there in Nice. Dead men tell no tales, my poor 
child, do they? ‘Troublesome, you see, for a married woman to 
come across an old lover, an out-at-elbows spendthrift like Roger 
Tryan. And Joyce is prudent—there you show judgment, Mrs. 
Pinto ; prudent—a heart of ice——” 

“No Roger! She loves you. We will put the past away, and 
hope for good days yet. Joyce Dormer loves you.” 

“Prudent, like her mother, knows the market value of things 
... Why, when the Frenchman had winged me, never to call, 
never to write me a single word . . . The quarrel was not about 
her,” he breaks off confusedly ; “ Joyce Dormer’s name shall not 
be mixed up in a paltry card dispute . . . See, your luck again, 
madame! Tout va aux billets. L’or vaa la masse. Rien ne va 
plus. Oh heavens, stop it all—turn off this gas, and give me air. 
I suffocate.” 

Joyce Dormer crosses the room; without awakening the fast- 
slumbering nurse, she opens a chink of window: then softly gets 
back to her place beside Tryan’s pillow. 

“That is right,” moans the poor fellow, as a breath of fresher 
air crosses his face. “ We are better off here, Joyce, among the 
orange trees than hanging over that wretched green cloth, are we 
not? Dix-huit coups de tiers et tout, et une série de cing. If 
your wife goes on like this, Pinto, we shall be ruined, both of us. 
No man’s purse would last out such play. Make her wait for a 
new dealer—or ask some one else to stake. Ask Joyce Dormer ? 
No, I say, no. She shall never put down a napoleon. It is not a 
place for the girl. What brought her to Monte Carlo at all . . . at 
Zecca’s side, too? ‘A thousand pardons, M. le Comte, but well 
then, monsieur, if your friend insists on taking things seriously, 
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it was meant as a hint, an affront if you like the word better, and 
Tll abide the consequences . .. Wounded? Oh, a scratch, a 
flesh wound, only. Bid Gervais see me home . . . Keep the thing 
out of the papers if you can, and tell the Frenchman to run. I’ve 
done a good bit of work, Pinto, though you would not stand by 
me... cleared Monte Carlo of that scoundrel.” 

So, incoherently, Tryan’s mind wanders ; recollections of light 
and of darkness, of orange-scented gardens and croupiers’ cries, of 
Joyce Dormer and of his own quarrel with Zecca, poured forth to- 
gether, in loud and ever-heightening delirium. At length, worn 
out, he falls into a broken troubled sleep, and Joyce is free to move, 
faint of spirit, yet upheld by the feeling of infinite bodily strength 
that the weakest of us, in such dread hours, have experienced. 

Quitting her place beside the bed, she applies herself to the 
needed task of making the sick-room neat. The girl has an in- 
born faculty for nursing ; a gift, I have remarked, not unfrequent 
in women who are also born artists. Her step and touch are 
quiet, her dress is unrustling, her sense of hearing keen, her 
nerve steady. She bears away the Sister’s garlic-haunted supper- 
dishes into an adjoining chamber, and skilfully adjusts the open- 
ing of windows in such a fashion that air without draught shall 
vitalise the patient’s oxygen-craving blood. Then, noiseless and 
swift, she sets herself to arranging the chaos of minor disorder 
that a week’s Italian sick-nursing has sufficed to bring about— 
medicine phials, glasses, spoons, carafes, crowded in unlovely array 
upon the time-blackened ledge that serves for mantelshelf, cup- 
board, and dressing-table above the fireplace. 

In doing this, it chances that Joyce comes across a small heap 
of Roger Tryan’s personal belongings, laid away, doubtless, by the 
honest Sister on her first arrival in the lodging. His watch and 
chain are here, together with the locket that once held a bit of 
his betrothed’s hair, a pair of sleeve-links—his real or playfully 
feigned attachment to which used many a time to arouse Joyce’s 
jealousy—a signet ring, a bunch of long-dead violets. 

Dare she guess as to the colour of the hair that lies enclosed, 
now, within that locket? Dare she wonder of whom these violets 
are a remembrance ? 

Alas, what matters it! So answers her chill and sinking heart. 
Of what account are falsehood or fidelity to one who nears the 
goal whither Tryan is hastening, who treads the dark road where 
no human love can bear us company, no human coldness harm us 
more ! 

Dead violets. With an impulse of repentant tenderness, Joyce 
lifts them to her mouth. She cares not for whose sake Tryan 
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first valued them. Enough, that they have been his! With 
muffled tread she moves a step or two closer to the night-lamp, 
and examines the little bunch of dried stalks and sapless petals 
more nearly. 

They are the violets she dropped on the terrace at Monte Carlo; 
are tied together by a shred of crimson filoselle. 


Roger Tryan’s sleep lasts for the best part of an hour. When 
he awakens it is with somewhat quieted nerves, with a look of 
freshened consciousness on his features. 

“Water, give me water!” Does a fever patient ever awake with 
any othercry? “ Dell’ acqua, buona Sorella, datemi dell’ acqua.” 

The Buona Sorella sleeps, professionally calm, through every- 
thing. But Joyce, on the instant, is at his pillow; she raises 
Roger’s head: with gentle strength supporting his weight, she 
gives him to drink as before. 

He looks at her, when she has laid him back on his pillow, with 
a face, sunken though it be, that is like the beloved face she 
remembers, with eyes no longer unknowing. 

“Tj dreamed that you were here, Joyce. Your mother and 
Mr. Farintyre could not keep you away, my dear, could they ?” 

“No one could have kept me away, ” she falters. “I heard 
first of your illness at a ball, to-night, from Hugh Longmore. In 
a moment I felt that I might be of help to you, and I came.” 

“You did not come very quick in Nice after my misadventure 
with the Frenchman.” 

“T never knew of your danger. The whole story was cruelly 
hidden from me. Do you think,” she cries, “ after what was said 
between us that night at Monte Carlo, after I had asked you to 
eall on my mother next day, that I should break faith with you 
again ?” 

“Tt was a near thing—did Longmore tell you? Monsieur 
Zecca’s bullet went considerably nearer one’s lungs than the 
surgeons liked. However, we won’t talk of past misfortune now. 
Things are looking up for me.” A wan smile breaking over his 
face, as he speaks. “For I have got you! How long are you 
going to stay with me, Joyce?” 

“As long as you will have me,” she answers; then sinks upon 
her knees at his side. “I will never leave you more, dear Roger, 
unless you wish it.” 

Roger stretches out his arm around her shoulder, drawing her 
towards him with such poor strength as he still possesses. 

“Of course. I know what that means. Farintyre generously 


spares you for a little time because I am going todie. I overhear 
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more than they think—the end approaches. The old English 
doctor who visits me said as much to-day to the Sorella.” 

A cry of exceeding bitterness breaks from Joyce Dormer’s 
convulsed lips. 

“Oh, my dear, live for me! I have loved you always—yes, 
when the world, when you, Roger, must have thought me falsest. 
Only I was a coward, I did not dare stand up against Lady Joan 
and against my mother. But I have loved you always. I have 
never forgotten you for an hour.” 

* And you don’t mean to marry Farintyre? Mrs. Dormer will 
consent, after all, to your accepting poverty? Nay, we will leave 
doubtful subjects alone. We will talk only of ourselves. Do 
you remember the first night I saw you, Miss Dormer, at the 
opera? Minnie Hauk was playing Carmen. The bull-fighter 
had just sung his song. And I looked round from my stall, and 
saw your yellow locks close above me in one of the boxes.” 

' “And at the end of the act you came in with Mr. Armitage to 
be introduced to us. You did not leave our box for the remain- 
der of the evening, Roger.” 

“ And as I took you to the carriage, you gave me a list of your 
coming balls, you promised me dances for them all. Well, well, 
"tis over now, operas, balls, everything——but the time that 
followed was the best time of my life.” 

“And of mine,” adds Joyce humbly. “I remember each of 
those dances as if it had taken place yesterday. I keep my 
programmes still. I read your name, written on them from end 
to end.” 

“You gave me dances, but I had plenty of rivals, all the same.” 

How cheerfully they talk—cheerfully, though with every 
stroke of the clock Roger Tryan’s strength ebbs, and Joyce’s 
miserable heart comes nigher to breaking. 

“You took care I should not be too sure of my fate until the 
hour came. Do you remember that hour, Joyce ?” 

“ Remember !” 

And at the thought a glow of warm and passionate life over- 
comes the pallor of Joyce Dormer’s face. 

“Tt was in Richmond Park. We were taking an after-dinner 
walk, and had the misfortune, somehow, to lose Mrs. Dormer 
and the others! You were bent, you said, on finding white fox- 
gloves that evening, so we were forced to go deep away among 
the woods. The sun was setting, and... did I, or did I not, 
really make you a declaration, Joyce ?” 

“You always said not,” she answers, resting her soft hand on 
his forehead. “And so, Roger, as we certainly were engaged when 
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we drove back to town, I suppose the declaration must have come 
from me.” 

“My poor little sweetheart! It was a bad evening’s work for 
you, anyway. You might have married some richer fellow even 
than Farintyre but for that Richmond dinner.” 

“Thank God I have married no one,” is Joyce’s firm answer. 
“Thank God I am free to kneel at your side, to hold your hand as 
I do now.” 

“Free to watch by me till death us do part,” says Roger, but 
with his utterance once more growing indistinct. “There is 
something like that in the marriage service, is there not ?” 

“ Till death us do part.” 

Joyce Dormer’s lips can frame no answer save the husky repe- 
tition of his words. 

“Well, then, although we have had no priest’s blessing, you 
will stay with me... until all this dream is over. For I am 
dreaming.” And he shrinks from her, the restless fire of delirium 
again lighting up his eyes. “ Faites votre jeu, Messieurs, le jeu est 
fait, Rien ne vaplus! Why isitsodark? Are they turning off 
the gas already? It was not dark like this at Monte Carlo.” 

“You are in Rome, quietly alone with me, Roger. Let us 
never speak or think of Monte Carlo more.” 

“ There’s Nessie Pinto at the foot of the bed, in black—a small 
bit of hypocrisy, madame, that black gown of yours—Nessie Pinto 
and her husband. What! You have brought my cheque book, 
Pinto, all the way to Rome. You have not forgotten that, though 
you forgot to stand by me the other day? You want a trifling 
loan—the old story—my signature, merely, for another hundred ? 
Then make your wife take an oath—Nessie’s oaths—to give up 
play. Rouge gagne, et couleur. Lost, again. Don’t you see 
the Russian croupier dealing? When did you ever have luck in 
one of Kriloff’s deals ?” 

So, through the lagging night hours, Tryan rambles darkly on. 
At length, just when the crystal-clear light of Roman dawn is 
breaking, sleep falls upon him. After a brief interval he opens 
his eyes, and, very quietly, calls Joyce by name. 

“Tam here,” she answers, bending over him instantly. “ Are 
you suffering? Is there anything I can do for you?” 

“ Kiss me, my poor little girl. Let me feel your lips once again 
this side the grave.” 

And Joyce obeys him, 
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Carrer XXXVI. 
STRADIVARIUS. 


Easter, this year, has fallen unusually late. The Southern sum- 
mer draws on with rapid, flower-strewn steps. By each express 
that leaves the Eternal City the English-speaking Roman colony 
disperses to the winds. 

The month of May is the fairest, possibly the wholesomest, 
season of the Roman calendar. We Britons must fly north or 
south, nevertheless. Did not Somebody, long ago, decree that 
English persons of fashion must never spend their Mays in Rome ? 
When nightingales sing and roses blow, and the Romans begin to 
eat delicious little ices and take siestas in the shade, is it not im- 
perative upon every unit in the great army of Nobodies to pack 
up his portmanteau, pay his hotel bill, and fly ? 

Out of the crowd of persons who elbowed each other during 
the ceremonies of the Holy Week, scarce half-a-dozen, by the end 
of another fortnight, remain. John Farintyre, with brand-new 
travelling-gear, and a great number of bracelets and necklaces 
upon his hands, started for London on the morrow of the Orsini 
ball. A not unauthentic whisper has floated Romeward, that 
bracelets, necklaces, and Mr. John Farintyre himself, are already 
offered to the lawful acceptance of Rosie Lascelles, of the Am- 
biguity. Hugh Longmore is keeping his last term in Oxford. 
Little Mrs. Dormer, with implacable resignation, has offered her- 
self up to the world’s view—a martyr! Little Mrs. Dormer, after 
some years’ delay on the road, has at length overtaken her hus- 
band and his teapots at Naples. 

“My child’s behaviour under late trying circumstances was 
simply magnificent!” This she tells her Naples friends, a tear, 
pellucid as truth, glistening on her eyelash. “Joyce is a born 
nurse, at the call of pity would sacrifice even her own nearest 
interests. Under brighter circumstances Mr. Tryan’s amiable 
qualities had endeared him to us. In the dark hour, when fair- 
weather friends all fled, my daughter nobly risked her life to tend 
him. Joyce’s conduct has been magnificent! J, alas! have felt 
my heart torn asunder by conflicting duties. Personal fear one, 
of course, has none. A nervous invalid like my dear Mr. Dormer 
must be guarded from the possibility of contagion. And, so for 
a while, her nursing cares fortunately brought to an end by the 


patient’s convalescence, Joyce must resign herself to lingering on 
in Rome in quarantine.” 
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Will you visit her in this “ quarantine,” reader, see in what 
haven Joyce Dormer’s overwrought heart and brain have found 
rest ? 

You must ascend a narrow road close beside the Arch of Titus 
if you would do so, ring at a convent door above which: Bonum 
Est Nos Hic Esse: is graven in mouldering capitals, and deliver 
your message, show your credentials, to a sombre-robed, cheer- 
ful-faced portress, one of the lay members of the sisterhood, who 
will appear behind the barred grille in answer to your ring. 

Here, among a community of Little Sisters of the Poor, on a site 
which in Rome of old was the Garden of Adonis, Joyce Dormer 
has sought and found refuge. In her first outburst of passionate 
repentance, of just indignation, all that the girl could realise was 
—that she had been deceived; that Roger Tryan, helpless, for- 
saken, needed her succour! On the night of the Orsini ball she 
went to his sick pillow as a daughter would go to a dying father, 
a sister to a brother. She took her place, day and night, beside 
the nurses, quitted him not in his extremest need, ministered to 
him, divinely patient, throughout his slow, oftentimes doubtful, 
return to convalescence. 

Only when convalescence had fairly set in, on a certain morn- 
ing when the doctor, drawing her aside, remarked triumphantly 
that their patient was returning to life, did Joyce realise what 
thing it was that she had done. Overshattered doll moralities 
she mourned not. But Roger himself. .. Agony lay in the 
thought that her imprudence might lower her in his sight, for 
whom she would have counted the world and the world’s opinion 
well lost. And in a paroxysm of new-born shame, with burning 
cheek and stammering tongue, she besought the kindly English 
doctor to be her guide. Mrs. Dormer, drawn, as we have seen, 
by the cords of wifely duty, was at this very moment preparing 
to start for Naples. Lawful protector in Rome, Joyce, on her 
mother’s departure, would have none. And yet to Rome, as long 
as Roger remained there an invalid, she found herself bound. 

“Mr. Tryan might have a relapse. It was well for her tobe at 
hand in case the nurses of the Bon Secours should need her help. 
But she would like to go away—to-day—this morning—from Mr. 
Tryan’s lodging. Her strength was shaken a little, perhaps, 
through loss of sleep. Or it might be that this early summer 
weather tried one’s northern nerves. It would be good for her 
to move to a different part of Rome; good to rest. If Dr. Byrne 
could only advise her as to a fitting resting-place ?” 

As the poor girl asked this, faltering, blushing, it scarcely 
needed forty years’ professional experience to arrive at a diagnosis 
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of her case. Gravely resting his fingers on Joyce’s wrist, the 
good old doctor pronounced change of air to be an instant neces- 
sity: twohours later—a plaintive written consent wrung, mean- 
while, from Mrs. Dormer—drove with her himself to the door of 
the Little Sisters of the Poor. Sisters in very truth, gentle souls, 
whom no Roman heat can drive from their cloisters and their prayers; 
simple women, ready ever to offer sanctuary to the lonely or the 
sorrow-stricken, to the poor of spirit as to the poor of purse! 

From that day on, Joyce Dormer’s health of mind has made 
steady progress. Exactly the profound quiet that we need after 
seasons of large joy or large grief, the sleepy daily round of this 
convent life has yielded her. She is as truly making a “retreat” 
as though orthodox confessor listened to her searchings of 
conscience, and saintly director guided her hours. 

How if she had grown enamoured in earnest of grey convent 
walls, if, taking example by the Sisters, she had weaned herself 
from all old desire of mundane achievement? What chance had 
there been for a soul like hers in an existence as void of human 
ambition as of human love ? 

Resting within the pergola—a rose-embowered, orange-shaded 
pathway of the convent garden—Joyce ponders closely over these 
questions one dreamy noontide. A cloistered life, she bethinks 
her, would not be such a very bad lot, here, in Rome, with the 
memories, the poetry, of all the ages around, a tapestry of sun- 
kissed flowers clothing the walls of one’s prison-house, and the 
ever-young Italian sky above. Not a bad kind of moral suicide, 
if no voice in far-away England called to one, if no vacant chair 
beside an English hearth were the price of one’s euthanasia ! 

Even as she muses thus, her thoughts become dramatised, un- 
consciously. A Song without Words is ready to break from Joyce’s 
heart. In fancy she can see some pallid English Sister, standing 
amidst the mingled orange blooms and cypress shades of the 
convent garden. A rosary is between the Sister’s thin hands, a 
mechanical prayer on her rigid lips, and in her breast .. . 
yearnings for warm household love that she shall never taste, of 
duties, sweet, trebly sweet, in their daily commonness, which she 
has forfeited for ever. 

If Stradiuarius were only at hand, how naturally the pathetic 
story would set itself to music! Joyce rises from her seat. 
Wistfully gazing across strong walls and iron-barred gates, she 
thinks of her violin lying disused, in its case, in Roger Tryan’s 
lodging. In imagination her fingers know the delightful, familiar 
sensation of polished bow and vibrating strings. She hears 
Roger’s voice while, half tenderly, half jesting, as in the days 
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long dead, he criticises her improvisation. As she stands thus, 
her cheeks a little pale, her eyes suffused under the influence of 
thought that bids fair to become emotion, a solid footstep 
erunches along the path that leads from the convent buildings to 
the pergola, a black-robed figure approaches—no pining, passionate 
Héloise, but good, thirteen-stone Monica, the portress, content- 
ment and good cheer writ large on every feature of her handsome 
old Roman face. 

Another few seconds, and a slip of folded paper is in Joyce’s 
hand. 

“Doctor Byrne and a friend would be glad of ten minutes’ 
conversation with Miss Dormer in the convent parlour.” 

Her past fortnight among the Little Sisters has been one of 
unalloyed good to Joyce; a calm breathing-space upon which, 
from out the wear and tear of fuller-coloured life, it may well 
be that she shall look back, hereafter, with a feeling of regret. 
None the less does she obey Dr. Byrne’s summons with over-ready 
steps, with a flush of most mundane tell-tale expectation on her 
face. Through dim orange-scented pergola, through noontide 
blazing sun, she flies to the quadrangle, a marble-paved space 
where at this moment the Sisters, two and two, pace slowly under 
shadow of the cloisters. She traverses the long cool convent 
passages; she reaches the threshold of the parlour. Then, 
pausing for a second to get back her breath, Joyce pushes back 
the half-open door, hastily, and discovers Roger Tryan, alone. 

“I—I beg your pardon—I thought Doctor Byrne was here.” 

So she falters, growing guiltily red, and stopping short on the 
entrance. 

“Doctor Byrne has gone on to visit a patient in the next 
street,” says Roger, coming forward to meet her. “He has 
promised me ten minutes’ grace—ten minutes, Miss Dormer—to 
say all that has still to be said between you and me! Why have 
you not been to see me for so long?” 

Roger has, by this time, shut the door; and Joyce makes her 
escape into the remotest window of the room, an iron-barred 
window, festooned by trailing vine branches, and with an outlook 
through vistas of Judas trees in bloom, towards a delicately 
purple sweep of Alban hills. 

Garden and hills and blossoming trees are at rest. The whole 
world, it would appear, save one caged canary singing far away in 
the refectory, is purposely silent. The whitewashed walls seem 
prepared to listen. A row of water-colour Sisters send down cold 
glances of admonition from their black bead frames overhead. 
The motionless repose of Southern midday is upon all things. 
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Joyce Dormer’s colour varies; her heart throbs loud and fast. 

“T knew you were making good progress, Mr. Tryan. If 
there was any relapse Doctor Byrne and the Buona Sorella 
promised to send for me. That was a settled thing when I left 
your lodging.” 

“ How long is it since you left—months, years? I used to 
think being ill was slow work,” says the poor fellow, whose face 
still wears the pinched and sunken look of recent fever. “But I 
have learned, since you gave me up, that there can be one thing 
in a man’s life slower still—convalescence.” 

“*Gave you up!’ You gave me up after the best of all 
fashions, Mr. Tryan—by recovering. I stayed as long as the 
doctor ordered, as long as it was possible you could want me.” 

“You think so. And suppose I had wanted you to stay for 
ever?” 

The question is a crucial one. Joyce Dormer buries her face 
amidst the tangle of warm leaves that frames the window. 

“ Are not the Sisters fortunate in their garden ? Were such deli- 
cious roses ever seen?” she remarks irrelevantly. ‘“ And look at 
the deep shade of our pergola. Idon’t for my part see, with such 
a garden as this, why one could not remain in Rome right 
through the summer.” 

“And be buried under the cypress, yonder, with the first 
autumn rains. I perceive, Miss Dormer,” says Tryan, “ that the 
Little Sisters of the Poor are getting hold of you. You are 
beginning to hanker after a convent life. Doctor Byrne hinted 
at such a likelihood as we drove along. The Sisters are bent on 
making an English convert.” 

“The kind, simple Sisters! I am afraid they know too well 
that I am of the world, worldly, to attempt my conversion.” 

“And you have no leaning toward the embroidering of altar 
laces, the trimming of saints’ lamps—no intention of spending 
the remainder of your days within four well-barred walls ?” 

Mr. Tryan is standing at the distance of about one foot and a half 
from Joyce as he asks this question. Ere she anwers, she lifts 
her blue eyes to his face; they peruse it tenderly, not without a 
secret dread. 

“You do not return to strength as quickly as you ought, Roger. 
The hair has gone from your temples. Your cheeks are hollowed. 
Your whole face has that terrible grey shade of illness about it still.” 

“And you, Miss Dormer,” he answers, “have got back your 
best looks. Your cheeks never bloomed so sweetly before, I think. 
Evidently, you are not wasting away. The Little Sisters of the 
Poor do not starve you.” 
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His tone is jesting. Joyce turns from him with a quick move- 
ment of disappointment. 

“T donot pretend to wasteaway. WhyshouldI? Havel not 
everything in the world,” her lip quivers, “to make me happy ?” 

“ And you are going to remain in Rome, among cypress shades, 
and saints’ pictures, and malaria, for the summer ?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“Out of idle curiosity. Under Doctor Byrne’s orders I have 
decided to go north next week.” 

A flush like day-dawn stains Joyce Dormer’s face from chin to 
temple, then leaves it pale. 

“ Doctor Byrne has ordered you to the north—well, Mr. Tryan, 
I am glad.” 

“ You are frank, at least, Miss Dormer!” 

“Glad for your own sake. You have nothing in Rome to 
regret.” 

“That is true,” Roger Tryan answers cheerfully. ‘I shall leave 
nothing behind me in Rome, I hope, worth regretting. By-the- 
by, Miss Dormer, instruct me as to what I am todo with your 
Stradiuarius? Such a thing as profane music was of course never 
heard, since Saint Cecilia’s days, in a convent. Shall I keep your 
violin until I can give it back to you in a fitter place and season?” 

At this question, at the coolness of voice with which the ques- 
tion is asked, Joyce Dormer’s spirit sinks to zero. 

“Stradiuarius will be more wanted by me than ever,” she 
answers, with a trembling attempt at lightness. “I have not 
told you about my ambitions plans for the future—indeed, I was 
uncertain myself if they could be carried out until I got a written 
approval from poor mamma. A Naples letter arrived two days 
ago, however, and——” 

“Bad news is coming!” interrupts Roger Tryan. “If my 
name was mentioned in the Naples letter I prepare for the worst.” 

“Do not be afraid, Mr. Tryan. The letter is full of quite com- 
monplace business. My mother has gone through so much trouble 
about me,” adds Joyce penitentially, “that I had scarce courage 
at first to break open the seal. Happily, everything is settled. I 
have her consent and my father’s also to my wishes.” 

“Which are .. . ?” 

“To study violin-playing for three years at the Stuttgart Con- 
servatorium, not as an amateur, but professionally.” 

Upon hearing this news Roger Tryan, for a little space, stands 
mute. Then he puts his hand to his breast and draws forth a 
bunch of violets, pale of hue, scentless, as violets must be upon 
whose petals a Roman May sun has shone. 
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“Do you remember the violets you dropped on a certain terrace 
at Monte Carlo, just before Mrs. Dormer and the poet overtook 
us? I kept them—have you forgotten ?—promising to give you 
some fresher ones next day. But next day, to me, was a blank.” 

Joyce shudders, although Tryan’s arm by this time holds her 
close. 

* And now, here in Rome, I have been held prisoner by my ill- 
ness. However, I have brought you your violets, at last—poor 
ones, for the violet season is over. What thanks do you give 
me?” 

“T would to Heaven I had never gone to Monte Carlo!” cries 
Joyce passionately, and, taking the violets, she lifts them to her 
lips. “That foolish fancy has been the cause of all your troubles.” 

“If you had not gone to Monte Carlo I might be losing money 
there still—supposing that, by this time, I had a napoleon left to 
lose! If you had not gone to Monte Carlo you might have mar- 
ried Mr. Farintyre weeks ago,” says Tryan, “in which case you 
may be sure I should have brought you no violets, faded or, other- 
wise. Joyce, my dear,” he resumes after a pause, the water- 
colour Sisters looking sterner and sterner, the canary in the refec- 
tory singing his loudest—is it fancy on Joyce’s part that his song 
takes the minor key with the superfluous second of Carmen ?—“ I 
don’t approve of this Stuttgart plan; I am wholly against violin- 
playing as a profession for young women of your age.” 

“But by the time I had finished with Stuttgart I should be in 
my five-and-twentieth year,” says Joyce, vainly endeavouring to 
steady her voice. “I am of age now, old enough, as poor mamma 
says, to know my own mind and choose for myself——” 

“Does Mrs. Dormer say that?” exclaims Roger Tryan. “ Well, 
then, I second her. I say, choose! Joyce,” he pleads, in a low 
and eager whisper ; “are you going to turn from me for the sake 
of crotchets and semiquavers, and gaining yourself a famous name 
in art? Your nursing saved my life. Make the life you saved 
worth living—marry me.” 

Through yonder break amidst the cypress gleams a stretch of 
the Coliseum’s crumbling grass-grown arches. Nearer at hand 
lies the Via Sacra, the road along which Roman legions once 
poured forth to victory, where Cwsar walked abroad in purple, 
where Horace loitered, where Corinne and Oswald loved! And 
overhead is the sky of Italian summer, and birds’ voices trill softly 
to each other amidst the convent trees, and in a girl’s heart are 
love and hope and happiness, as fresh as though Rome were in its 
prime. 

“Poverty is a grim thing to accept when one comes to the 
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point,” says Roger Tryan, as he watches the shifting blood-hues 
of her face. “Still, I am not so absolutely ruined, so hope- 
lessly an idler, but that we may look for bread and cheese, even 
yet.” 

... “And there will be Stradiuarius,” adds Joyce presently. 
“In the old days you used to joke about my curtseying round 
for halfpence in a spangled dress, at fairs. We must take life in 
earnest now. Let the future bring what it will; yes, Roger, 
and although I give up Stuttgart, I shall never be able to give up 
crotchets and semiquavers—there will be Stradiuarius.” 


(Conelusion.) 








Personal Reminiscences of Lord Stratford and the 
Crimean War. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE FRONTIER LANDS OF THE CHRISTIAN AND 
THE TuRK,’ ‘RAMBLES IN SyRIAN DESERTS,’ ETC. 


XII. 


INKERMAN. 


A morE misty morning never broke on the heights before 
Sebastopol than that on which General Codrington, going his 
usual rounds, found the outposts of his brigade on the alert after 
a dreary night of rain and cold. Colonel Yea of the 7th 
Fusiliers had just heard artillery advancing in the fog, and had 
given the alarm. I remember him a young lieutenant, whose odd 
ways made him the privileged jester of the garrison in which we 
were serving together. At a half-yearly inspection of his regi- 
ment, when the General passed in front of the open column of 
companies, asking each if there were any complaints, Yea fell out 
and saluted. 

“T have a complaint to make, sir,” said he gravely. 

“Well, I must say, I never received a complaint from an 
officer in this way,” remarked the General. 

“You asked, sir, if there were any complaints,” continued 
Yea, saluting again, “and gave me thus an opportunity of stating 
my case.” 

“State it then,” said the General. 

“Tt is this, sir. I cannot do the work for the money. That is 
all I have to say, sir.” 

“Fall in, Mr. Yea, and let me have none of your nonsense 
on parade!” exclaimed the General, trying in vain to look 
angry. 

Since then, Yea had risen to the command of his regiment, and 
had rendered very conspicuous service with it at the battle of the 
Alma, where it stood alone for some time, returning a tremendous 
fire poured on the redoubt which General Codrington had stormed 
with his brigade of light infantry. 

Dense columns of Russian troops were now advancing on that 
brigade, which held the Victoria Ridge at the battle of Inkerman. 
The French general, Bosquet, whose division occupied a line 
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between those heights and Balaclava, galloped to the English 
position, which was threatened, and offered the support of his 
troops to Generals Sir George Brown and Sir George Cathcart, 
who had just then reached the right extremity of our lines to form 
their opinion of the importance of the impending attack. They 
declined his assistance with thanks, saying that their own forces 
would suffice to repulse the enemy. They added, however, that 
their position might be stronger if its right flank were better 
covered. General Bosquet then sent General Bourbaki with two 
French battalions to strengthen that weak point. The error thus 
committed by the English generals of divisions had the injurious 
effect of helping the Russian commanders to keep the French 
army away from Inkerman, which they were endeavouring to do 
by feint attacks on the French lines near Balaclava. General 
Bosquet had understood the purpose of these feint attacks, and he 
had foreseen that the real attack would be on the heights of 
Inkerman, which were then guarded by not more than three 
thousand English, opposed to forty thousand Russians. Lord 
Raglan and the Duke of Cambridge also took an accurate view 
of the enemy’s intention, and they soon afterwards requested 
General Bosquet to support them. The English troops were en- 
gaged, for nearly three hours, against an enormous superiority of 
numbers, through this blunder of two gallant, but proud old 
soldiers. General Canrobert likewise saw through the Russian 
plan of attack, and at eight o’clock he ordered Prince Napoleon to 
send immediately three battalions in support of the English at 
Inkerman. Strange to say, two hours passed before this rein- 
forcement was marched. When they did arrive, they were no 
longer required. Sir Richard England, commanding our 3rd 
Division, which was stationed in rear of the trenches, marched 
rapidly to aid in the defence of the right flank, leaving General 
Eyre in charge of his position with two battalions, for he knew 
him to be a first-rate officer, who had afforded proofs of great” 
military skill and personal intrepidity in the Caffre war. He had 
been my captain when I was a subaltern, and I feel warranted in 
sparing no expression of esteem and admiration for one whom I 
had had such ample opportunities of appreciating. His death 
shortly after the close of the Crimean War was a serious loss to 
thearmy, and to the nation. He was criticised for overworking 
his brigade, which he kept flying about at double time, 
in order, as he said, to get the men into training for rough 
work. Some of them broke down under a treatment of violent 
gymnastic exercise, and were sent home invalided ; but Eyre said 
that he thought it better to weed out the weak soldiers, than to 
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let them stay in the ranks at the risks of their lowering the spirit 
of endurance among their comrades. His brigade became known 
by the nickname of “Eyre’s Greyhounds.” In action he was 
always in front, displaying a degree of composure which was rarely 
apparent in him when drilling his battalions. As the Duke of 
Wellington said of Picton, the fiery disposition of General Eyre 
was soothed by the turmoil of battle. 

The slaughter at Inkerman soon became terrific. The right 
flank of the Russian line recoiled, beaten. General Bourbaki 
charged its left flank, and there also a bewildering confusion of 
friends and foes struggling fiercely ensued. In the centre, four 
companies of the 77th Regiment, under the command of Major 
Stratton, distinguished themselves by saving the 88th Connaught 
Rangers, who were surrounded and cut off. ‘They would probably 
have been made prisoners, if that dashing officer had not charged 
with such impetuosity that the Russians took to flight, and left 
the 88th free to form again and resume their place in the fight. 
This part of the field of battle fell into a state of inextricable 
disorder. Positions were defended where destruction was certain, 
and others were abandoned when resistance might have been 
successful. Excitement seemed to have deprived most of those 
engaged of all power of judging between the advantage of making 
a stand or of rushing forward in wild attack. The gallantry and 
dash of our soldiers almost rose to the pitch of mad fury. There 
were, however, glorious examples of self-possession. A battalion 
of the Rifle Brigade, for instance, under Colonel Horsford, did 
immense execution by the precision of their cool and steady fire, 
disabling the Russian artillery by picking off their gunners and 
drivers. During this splendid rifle-practice of his old corps, the 
massive form of Sir George Brown was carried to the rear. Deadly 
pale from loss of blood, with his white hair waving in the wind 
on his uncovered head, he looked around with pride on the un- 
daunted attitude of his brave soldiers thus fighting against fearful 
odds. How changed he then appeared from the smart young 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Rifles, who caught me once without 
my jacket and sword-belt when I was on guard as a boyish 
subaltern. ‘Till two o’clock in the morning had I waited with 
half-closed eyes for the grand rounds. Supposing at last that 
the field officer of the day had been in some way prevented from 
coming, I had lain down partly undressed on the sofa of the guard- 
room. Roughly aroused by the turning out of the guard, I had 
thrown my cloak over my shoulders, and rushed out with my 
drawn sword to present arms. I had felt very anxious to keep my 
cloak over my elbows when I raised them to salute. As soon as 
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the military formalities were over, Brown turned his horse’s head 
to ride away, and I inwardly congratulated myself on having 
escaped detection in the dark, when, to my unutterable confusion 
and horror, I heard him address me thus: 

“Well, I hope you will not catch cold by mounting guard in 
your shirt-sleeves. Good-night.” 

When we met at the opening of the Crimean War, I found him 
as genial as ever, and he laughed heartily when I reminded him of 
his good-natured rebuke. The wound he received at Inkerman 
was not dangerous, a rifle ball having passed through his arm and 
lodged in his side without penetrating to any great depth, and he 
soon recovered, to place himself again at the head of his glorious 
light division. 

The front attack of the Russians was becoming fiercer and 
more fierce, when an attempt was made to turn the left flank of 
the English force by sending a couple of thousand man-of-war’s 
men with two companies of riflemen up the Careenage Ravine. 
It was densely shrouded in mist, but Lieutenant Clifford, aide-de- 
camp to General Buller, thought he saw people moving in it, and 
obtained his chief’s permission to order the left wing of the 77th 
Regiment, which was being overlapped, to charge them before 
they could form on emerging from the ravine. He galloped off 
shouting, as a schoolboy would when intent on a game at foot- 
ball : 

“Come, some of you 77th, and charge with me!” 

Forty or fifty men of the left wing followed him, and dashed 
after him into the front rank of the sailors’ column, which was 
thrown into confusion by so unexpected anassault. At the same 
moment, a company of the Grenadier Guards on picket, under 
the command of Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, caught sight of 
the Russians. He made his men lie down and open fire on their 
flank. A panic fell on the column, and it ran back through the 
ravine, leaving behind it as many prisoners as Prince Edward 
could take. Upwards of two thousand Russians were thus de- 
feated by a hundred and thirty Englishmen under a captain of 
the Guards and a young aide-de-camp, who received the Victoria 
Cross for the exploit. Soon afterwards, two other Russian batta- 
lions, fifteen hundred strong, appeared before the 77th Regiment, 
which mustered then only two hundred and fifty men. Its com- 
manding officer, Colonel Egerton, reported the fact to General 
Buller, who was exceedingly short-sighted. 

“Charge them!” called out the other, disregarding all differ- 
ence of numbers. 

A ringing hurrah was raised by the regiment on hearing the 
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order, and it swept down with fixed bayonets on the enemy, who 
broke away in wild disruption before feeling the English steel. 
Many of the Russians flung themselves on the ground among the 
brushwood, pretending to be killed or wounded, and did not get 
up till the charge was over. When the 77th halted, they dis- 
covered in their rear a larger number of theso men than the whole 
strength of their own regiment. A strange fancy seized them. 
Instead of proceeding to fight them or take them prisoners, they 
laughed immoderately at the “ Resurrection Boys,” as they called 
them. The Russians promptly availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to escape. Two fugitive bands rushed past the right and 
the left of the English without a shot being fired, so convulsed 
with merriment were their victors. Colonel Egerton formed his 
scattered companies, and joined his brigade under General Buller 
in pursuit of a retreating Russian division. A mounted officer 
in that division was seen to fall after one of the volleys of the 
77th, and an unusual degree of care seemed to be taken of him 
when he was carried off the field. This was General Soimonoff, 
one of the most distinguished leaders of the Russian army, and 
the directing tactician of the battle then raging. He died before 
reaching Sebastopol. 

The Guards occupied a redoubt of very imperfect construction, 
which was vigorously assaulted by two Russian regiments of four 
battalions each. Ammunition failed, and the defence was at last 
restricted to the use of the bayonet. The Duke of Cambridge, 
commanding the 1st Division, was with his brigade of Guards, 
his Highland Brigade being at Balaclava. He was indefatigable, 
rushing about to stimulate the resistance of the hard-pressed 
soldiers, and cheering them on wherever the enemy’s ranks were 
thickest. On the English side in the battle of Inkerman, there 
was no part for military science or skilful strategy to play. It 
was fought by the bravery and endurance of the private soldiers, 
whom their officers could assist only by their example. This 
incitement to deeds of valour was nobly supplied by the Royal 
Duke. General Bourbaki arrived with a small column to attack 
the two Russian regiments in flank. The Guards were led forth 
during his fire, and charged so furiously, that the Russians never 
halted till they reached the bridge at the foot of the hill. Sir 
George Cathcart advanced rapidly with the 4th Division to cover 
the movement of the brigade of Guards, which was successfully 
brought back by General Bentinck, himself severely wounded. 
He threw them into their redoubt, where the Duke of Cambridge 
collected all the straggling parties within his reach. Lord 
Raglan came forward to this turning-point of the battle, and 
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sent Sir George Cathcart with four hundred men to check the ap- 
proach of a Russian regiment marching on the position held by 
the Coldstreams. Thus detached from the main body of the 4th 
Division, its general found himself, with only these few com- 
panies of the 68th Regiment, surrounded by a large force coming 
up to support the advancing Russian regiments. 

“We have no more cartridges! ” shouted the soldiers. 

“Have you no bayonets?” answered Cathcart with perfect 
composure, placing himself at their head to cut his way on foot 
through the masses that hemmed him in. He brought his men 
back to the 4th Division, but died when he reached it. As he 
fell, shot through the heart, his aide-de-camp, Colonel Charles 
Seymour, dismounted, and raised his chief from the ground. He 
also then received a mortal wound. The two friends were found 
side by side, trampled and defaced on the field of honour. Imme- 
diately afterwards, a shell burst in the midst of the Head 
Quarter Staff, and General Strangways, commanding the artillery, 
who was riding with Lord Raglan, had his leg shattered by a 
splinter. With an unmoved countenance, but in a very low voice, 
he said : 

“ Will some one have the kindness to help me to dismount ?” 

He was carried to the ambulance, where he died under the knife 
of the surgeon who was performing the necessary amputation. 

General Canrokert, the French commander-in-chief, rode up 
with his staff and the Queen’s commissioner, General Rose, and 
mentioned to Lord Raglan that he had passed an English regiment 
without ammunition, and unable to charge, on account of the 
roughness of the ground. He had told the soldiers to hold their 
bayonets high above the bushes on as large an area as possible, 
until they should receive the cartridges which he would send 
them. He had sent them, and, as soon as they commenced firing, 
the Russians had moved away, being deterred from attacking a 
force which they had thus been led to believe much stronger 
than it really was. The allied armies aided each other most 
cordially at the battle of Inkerman. There were English 
and French guns firing together in the same battery. In one 
instance, Colonel Collingwood Dickson brought two of his heavy 
pieces of artillery with great difficulty up a steep incline to 
strengthen a French position. This most distinguished officer 
was well-known at Constantinople as a member of the Turco- 
Persian Frontier Commission ; and he rendered many conspicuous 
services during the war, for which he received from Lord Raglan 
_ brilliant acknowledgment that “ he had covered himself with 
glory.” 

VoL. LXV, 24 
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Our decimated troops, having fought desperately since daylight 
without rest or food, were beginning to wear the aspect of men 
engaged in a hopeless struggle. They were losing ground from 
the mere numerical superiority of an enemy whom they defeated 
whenever they were brought to close quarters. Even Lord 
Raglan’s confidence in the ultimate issue of the battle was under- 
stood by some officers of his staff to waver, when he was heard to 
mutter, in reply to a proposal of partial retreat, the ominous 
words : 

“Yes, I fear we are in a mess. But I shall hold on yet 
awhile.” 

A sudden cry of many voices came ringing from the rear in 
French : 

“Courage, Englishmen! We are here!” 

Zouaves, Chasseurs, Algerian rifles, and three battalions of the 
line were coming up at double time and out of breath. General 
Bosquet had brought them up at the right moment. The regi- 
ment of Zouaves was led by a young vivandiére, skipping and 
dancing before them in her gay costume. A Russian general, on 
seeing those troops, remarked to his staff: 

“The French are saving the English at Inkerman, as the 
Prussians did at Waterloo.” 

That general’s column seemed thunderstruck at the appearance 
of the timely reinforcement. It had been advancing, and was 
halted. Standing at about fifty yards from General Bosquet, it 
seemed to await orders which were apparently not forthcoming. 

“Are they going to present arms to me?” said the humorous 
Bosquet to his staff. “If they are going to march past, we must 
go to the saluting-point.” 

Then he ordered the Zouaves and Algerian Rifles to attack. 

“Do not fire!” he shouted. “You would shoot down the 
brave English. Use your bayonets! Zouaves, show that you are 
still my fearless children!” he called out in French, and then 
continued in Arabic, “ Algerian Rifles, let them see that you are 
always my old fire-eaters!” 

While he was thus addressing his troops, one of the Zouaves 
patted an English Rifleman on the back, and told him that he 
and his comrades had had their share of fighting, and might 
stand at ease while the French would do the rest. He spoke the 
best of English, and it proved, on inquiries being made, that he 
was a highly-educated Scotch gentleman of good family, who had 
enlisted at Algiers and was much liked. His corps soon went 
slinging on in their jaunty way at a rapid pace, which left the 
measured tramp of our infantry behind when it was ordered to 
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attack with the French. A Russian fire of grape shot opened 
on both lines. Our allies dashed furiously forward with wild 
clamour. They soon obliged the enemy opposed to them to 
retire. The English kept coolly firing and loading as they 
steadily advanced in perfect silence. The Russians before them 
also fell back on their reserves. Both attacks were successful 
so far, but they differed in the amount of loss inflicted on the 
enemy ; that produced by the English fire being much greater 
than the damage done by the French. With regard to the 
numbers of the killed and wounded respectively in the ranks 
fo the assailants, the French had a decided advantage over us. 
In this instance, the Zouaves had to deplore the death of one 
very dear to them, their pretty little vivandiére. She cheered 
them on, always in front, till she fell mortally wounded. No 
ball had disfigured her fair young face, which seemed still to 
smile as she lay dead on the field. 

That gallant onslaught of English and French infantry com- 
bined drove the Russians down the hill with frightful carnage, 
and the battle was thus won after seven hours of hard fighting. 
The remains of General Dannenberg’s army appeared in full 
retreat, preceded by a few officers who were seen galloping over 
the bridge of the river Tchernaya on their way to the town. 
They were the Grand Dukes Nicholas and Michael, sons of the 
Czar, with their staff. Their father had sent them to see the 
allied armies of England and France driven into the Euxine 
by his triumphant troops. It was hardly surprising that an 
attack by such an overpowering superiority of numbers should 
have been expected to raise the siege. That this result was 
confidently anticipated in high quarters is shown by a letter 
addressed to Prince Paskiewitz by Prince Mentchikoff for the 
information of the Emperor Nicholas. A copy of it was circu- 
lated in diplomacy. It contained a positive assurance that, in 
favourable weather, a general engagement could not fail to 
overwhelm the Allies in irreparable disaster. No weather could 
have been more favourable to the Russian assault than on the day 
on which it was made, and yet it was victoriously repulsed. 

Lord Raglan rode up to General Bosquet, and, dropping his 
bridle on his charger’s neck, took the Frenchman’s hand, and 
thanked him in the name of England for the part he had 
taken in the battle. He added that he regretted not being able 
to press both his hands in cordial acknowledgment of the signal 
service which he had just rendered. 

“T regret it more than you can,” answered Bosquet, “ for it was 
our fault that you should only have one.” 
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“ All old scores have long since been wiped out,” said Lord 
Raglan, who spoke French well, “ but, even if they had not been 
already forgotten, the powerful support given by the French to 
the English this day would efface every painful remembrance 
between the two nations.” 

General Bosquet put his hand on Lord Raglan’s maimed 
shoulder, assuring him that he would willingly give one of his own 
arms to make it whole, were it possible to do so,and the two 
great commanders rode off the field of battle side by side, appre- 
ciating each other as brave soldiers and good friends. 

From the suburb of Karabelnaya to the bridge of the river 
Tchernaya a very horrible spectacle was presented on the follow- 
ing morning. The dead and wounded for the most part lay in 
crowds as they had fallen. Many of the latter, bleeding and 
groaning among the brushwood, had as yet received no assistance. 
But no blame can be imputed to any one for this apparent want 
of humanity. The fact is that the number of killed and wounded 
was much too great for ordinary measures to cope with, by their 
prompt removal to the grave or to the ambulance. In round 
numbers they were two thousand six hundred English, seventeen 
hundred French, and not less than ten thousand Russians. Lord 
Raglan went himself, on the cloudless afternoon of that day, to judge 
whether the relief of suffering was being carried on actively and 
impartially. A Russian private soldier, grievously wounded, was 
dolefully beseeching for water. The English Commander-in-Chief 
dismounted, and held his own flask of sherry and water to the 
parched lips of the dying man, who called down the blessing of 
the Panaghia on his head after a deep draught of the cooling and 
reviving liquid. A Scotch Fusilier corporal of a fatigue party, 
which was carrying the killed to the burial trench, brought to Lord 
Raglan an enamelled locket with a gold chain, which he had found on 
the neck of a young Russian officer lying dead. It was richly set 
in diamonds, and contained a beautifully painted miniature of an 
elderly lady, and a lock of grey hair. The corporal was told to 
search the pockets of the officer for papers, which might indicate 
who he was. Several letters were obtained, and they were taken, 
together with the locket and chain, to the Commander-in-Chief at 
Sebastopol by a staff-officer who was going with a flag of truce to 
propose that Prince Mentckikoff should detail troops for the burial 
of the Russian dead during a short armistice. An answer was re- 
turned, expressing a wish that all the Russians killed on the field 
of battle should be interred by the Allies, the custom of war being 
that this duty should be discharged by the party remaining masters 
of the ground, The motive currently assigned for this refusal to 
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bury the dead was that there was an objection to letting it be 
known at Sebastopol how enormous had been the loss of life on 
the Russian side. His letter also stated that the young officer, 
mentioned by Lord Raglan, was a scion of a distinguished princely 
family, to which the locket, chain and papers would be forwarded ; 
and it contained a request that the body of the unfortunate youth 
might be buried at the Monastery of St. George, on the height 
above Balaclava. This was done. 

There were, however, scenes of revolting cruelty enacted on 
that arena of massacre, which disgraced human nature. A Russian 
soldier lay writhing with pain from a rifle ball in his shoulder. 
He raised his hand in supplication to a French sergeant, who went 
to him, and, understanding that he wished to be turned, raised 
him with the greatest possible care and kindness, and laid him 
gently down on his other side. The Russian had his firelock loaded, 
and, trying to take aim at the Frenchman, pulled the trigger. 
The shot did not take effect, and the sergeant merely called him a 
bad name, accentuated by the most forcible and emphatic of 
French expletives, as he walked on. A Russian wounded officer, 
lying near, exclaimed in French that, although the brute might 
be forgiven by the sergeant, still his own officer should not fail to 
punish him for his abominable ingratitude, and hold up his 
conduct to the reprobation of wounded Russians who were all so 
kindly treated by the Allies. He added that the English officer, 
lying wounded beside him, was the man who broke his leg with a 
shot from his revolver when he was himself cutting him down with 
his sword, and that they had been ‘trying all night to save each 
other’s life by staunching mutually the flow of blood from their 
wounds. The English officer growled out a corroborative “ Oui, 
oui.” The Russian officer then quietly took up a loaded rifle left 
on the ground close to him and blew out the Russian soldier’s 
brains. Turkish soldiers and nondescript camp followers, vultures 
of the battle-field, prowled about to rob alike both dead and dying 
of whatever seemed likely to be of use. Boots were especially 
coveted by them. In one case, the right boot had been violently 
pulled from the foot of a wounded Russian officer, who groaned with 
agony during the operation ; he emitted a piercing shriek when the 
other boot was being dragged off, as his left thigh had been 
fractured by a round shot. The Turk did not desist on account 
of the torture he inflicted, but he soon paid the penalty of his 
atrocious barbarity. Another fallen Russian, not far off, had been 
watching him, and, before his merciless act was completed, he 
levelled his firelock at the miscreant and shot him dead on the 
spot. 
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The Russian officers had a habit of tying their purses to their 
garters, for the purpose of concealing their money if they should 
be made prisoners. The Zouaves soon found this out. One of 
them, when seen by his officer pulling a wounded Russian captain’s 
overalls up to the knees, while he was being carried to the French 
ambulance, was asked why he was doing that. He replied, with 
a droll leer mantling over his respectful salute, that he was only 
anxious to ascertain if it might not be a varicose vein that the 
poor fellow was suffering from. Another of them was sitting on 
the ground with a shattered knee, filling and lighting the pipe of 
a Russian lieutenant, whose broken arm hung by his side and 
prevented his doing it for himself. Lord Raglan said a few kind 
words to the Zouave as he passed. 

“You see, my General,” answered the good-natured little wag, 
raising his hand to his cap with the unfeigned appreciation of our 
great leader’s military merits and comprehensive kindness which 
the French soldiers felt, “if my poor knee should be cut off, there 
would remain nothing for me to do but become a Sister of Charity ; 
and I am rehearsing the part I should have to play.” 

Further on a Russian colonel was on the ground with a ghastly 
wound in the foot. A Zouave called for assistance to carry him 
to the English ambulance, supposing him to wear the dark green 
uniform of the Rifle Brigade. The Russian told him in French 
that he was not one of his allies, but one of his enemies. 

“Tt is all the same when you are wounded,” replied the other, 
“ we shall carry you to the French ambulance, where our surgeons 
will make you one of our allies, whichever side you were on 
before, though we have spoilt your dancing with that foot of 
yours. 

The incorrigible pilfering and plundering propensities of the 
Zouaves were practised so cleverly, and often so comically, that 
they were generally allowed to carry off their booty, unchallenged, 
in the bulging pockets of their red breeches. Indeed, if they had 
to be punished for them, one half of a regiment would have no 
other occupation than the correction of the other half. On this 
occasion, neither their thefts nor their jests were in the least 
degree checked by the sense of horror and awe which the scene 
inspired in the minds of others present. They even made fun of 
the heroism and chivalry which had been displayed in their 
grandest and most brilliant forms on this field of battle, now 
turned into a vast pestilential charnel-house, on which the setting 
sun poured a flood of purple glory. Piles of mutilated corpses, 
half covered with tattered and blood-stained uniforms, rigid up- 
turned faces wearing the expression of resignation or ferocity, and 
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contorted limbs stiffening in the attitudes imparted to them by 
feelings of rage and anguish, when death was levelling the English, 
French, and Russian soldiers together in the dust, chilled the 
heart of every other witness of the hideous picture; while the 
Zouave alone had a grim joke to pass on each of its frightful 
features. When night had fallen, faint moans of dying soldiers 
and stealthy steps of spoilers of the dead were the only sounds 
that broke the stillness. Some bodies, indeed, were found next 
day with marks of having been murdered by the knives of 
wretches who followed the allied armies for such opportunities of 
infamous plunder. All this misery and all these atrocities were 
the ultimate outcome of principles altogether unworthy of 
sympathy. An Emperor, on the one hand, feared lest the advance 
of civilization and enlightenment in other countries during a long 
peace should produce revolutions against his own absolute govern- 
ment, which effect he hoped to avert by a great war arresting 
international communications and progress. Theoretical states- 
men, on the other, believed in the political fallacy of a possible 
balance of power and practical European equilibrium. On one 
side, the acquisition of territory and the protection of oppressed 
Christians served as a blind for the people. On the other, opposi- 
tion to an encroachment threatening naval supremacy in the 
Mediterranean was the popular cry. On both sides, blood and 
tears, slaughter of soldiers, starvation of widows and orphans, and 
scattering of treasure to the four corners of the earth—these were 
the only real, permanent results. 




















{etitia’s Long Day. 


By LADY LINDSAY (or Batcanrgs). 





“Tr will be such a very long day, auntie.” 

“That depends altogether on yourself, Letty.” 

“T am perfectly certain that it must inevitably be the very 
longest day in all my life.” 

“ Well, well, you know best. At any rate you are provided 
with books, flowers, a piano, and a new frock—all that young 
ladyhood most ardently desires, I suppose. And you needn't see 
anything of Tom.” 

“ How can I help it?” 

“Go into the garden when he is in the house; go into the 
house when he is in the garden. Shut the door of the drawing-room 
in his face (he is not likely to trespass in your domain, though) ; 
have your luncheon sent in to youon a tray if you require absolute 
seclusion. I can think of nothing more at this moment.” 

“ Oh dear, it will be such a long, long day, auntie.” 

“So you said before. Well, Iam truly sorry. ‘ What can’t be 
cured must be endured,’ you know. Good-bye, child.” 

My aunt thereupon folded me in a voluminous embrace, and 
mounted up into the fly, a musty and antique vehicle which had 
been hired from the neighbouring town to convey her and her 
dozen packages to the station. My aunt, a maiden lady of mature 
years and energetic habits, was going to spend the da7 with 
another maiden lady of mature years, her sister, who lived at 
E——, preferring the gay vortex of a cathedral town to the 
simple pleasures of the country. 

‘“‘Where’s the basket of cowslips, Letty, and the bacon? And 
oh, the cream !” 

“Tt’s all right, auntie; cream and bacon and all. But, dear 
me, dear me, how I wish the day were over!” 

“Never wish that, you foolish girl; it’s positively wicked. And 
you might change your mind after all before evening.” 

“Oh! no, indeed.” 

“Well, good-bye, again ; good-bye.” 

The driver clicked his whip, the old horse started, the fly gave 
sundry creaks and lurches, my aunt waved her handkerchief, and 
I was left, standing lonely on the doorstep, whilst the departing 
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vehicle meandered slowly between the trees, and was presently 
lost to sight. 

Then I turned to go indoors, revolving in my thoughts how I 
could best avoid Tom. But ereI could solve the difficult problem, 
a loud, rough voice called out from the shrubbery: 

“ Hullo, Cousin Lettice, why I’m just a minute too late, ain't 
I? She’s off, ain’t she?” 

“ Aunt Mab has just gone,” I replied with chilly dignity. Tom 
in his brief speech had already offended me twice. I did not like 
to be called Lettice ; I could not endure the word “ ain’t.” 

However, he emerged from the shrubbery as unconcerned and 
cheerful as usual, and came up to where I stood. He was dressed 
in white flannel from head to foot, and was lazily swinging his 
long arms to and fro. 

“T say, Cousin Lettice, come and play tennis.” 

“Thank you, Tom; I am busy, and would you please kindly 
remember to call me Letitia? ” 

“Certainly, certainly. 


““* My dearest love, I could not wish her 
A name more charming than Letitia.’ 


“Or shall I call you Tishy ? 


“* Little Miss Tishy, 
Her conduct was fishy.’ ” 


“Tom !” 

“Yes, Letitia.” 

“Tam going in, and... and... I shall be extremely busy 
all day.” 

“Oh, indeed! Well, so shall I; too busy to talk to you, Miss 
Tishy. I know how to take a hint as well as anybody, believe 
me.” 

So saying, and with a very red face, Tom strode away, whistling 
‘ La-di-da’ as he went. 

What a bumpkin he was to be sure, and what aggressively and 
irritatingly vulgar manners some unkind fairy godmother had 
bestowed on him! It was all very well that he pretended to 
study Latin and Greek whilst he spent the summer with Aunt 
Mab ; he was far more likely to take a double first class in boat- 
ing or cricketing, or become a senior wrangler with a fishing-rod, 
than to excel in any purely mental struggle. As for myself, I 
was a young Londoner on a fortnight’s visit to Aunt Mab, and a 
garden party at Fulham or Chiswick, (with plenty of strawberries 
and cream, a couple of laburnum-trees and the Hungarian band,) 
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realised my notion of the country far more than this silent nook 
in the wilds of Devonshire, in which, however, J. had already spent 
ten idle days, wandering about with my aunt, making uneatable 
cheeses under the supercilious direction of the dairymaid, and 
perpetually squabbling with Cousin Tom. 

Tom had walked away now, whistling and aggrieved, and I 
went indoors, and opened the piano, and practised a nocturne by 
Chopin. I could hear Tom in his study, stamping up and down, 
and banging the door of his bookcase. Then all was still, and I 
knew he had settled down to read; but Ipractised diligently, for 
I reflected that music might annoy him, and interfere with his 
meditations on Horace or Euripides. 

I distinctly hated Tom ; I must have done so, for I often longed 
to do him an injury. It only irritated me to see that Aunt Mab 
liked him, and that the vicar, the housekeeper, the dogs and cats, 
and all the dirty little village children loved and idolised him. 
But, of course, in a sleepy and benighted village there is nobody 
for anybody else to like, and the one young man in the place must 
needs grow spoiled and overbearing. 

An hour had passed, and my fingers grew tired, and my head 
heavy. Had Tom been any one but Tom, I should have almost re- 
gretted my refusal of his offer of lawn tennis. Lawn tennis! the 
very word was refreshing, and suggested pleasant pastime and 
good fellowship. I left the piano and turned to the open window ; 
the garden was cool and green, the room was close and decidedly 
dreary. Finally, I sallied forth, my complexion protected by the 
shady hat and gauze veil that Londoners deem necessary for rural 
life, and carrying in a basket the latest invention of yellow-brown 
art needlework, intending to spend a pleasant hour in the shade. 

But I had not gone a dozen yards before I came upon Tom, 
partly asleep, his legs and arms stretched over half-a-dozen chairs, 
two Latin books and a big dictionary lying on the gravel path, 
and the last number of Punch spread open on his knee. 

“Oh dear, I am afraid I have disturbed you,” said I. 

“‘ Not in the least,” answered Tom benignantly. 

“T thought you were in your study.” 

* So I was, but the infernal noise of your piano... ” 

“T forgot you are not fond of music.” 

“On the contrary, I love music. It was music that drove me 
out of the house, and caused me to find this deliciously calm 
retreat. Have a chair?” 

“No, thank you; I am going in.” 

“What, when you have only just come out? How restless you 
are! You had better sit down.” 
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“Tt is your duty to entertain me.” 

“My duty, indeed!” 

“Did not Aunt Mab bid youdoso? No? Well, anyhow she 
told me to entertain you, Cousin Lettice.” 

“She told you?” 

“Certainly. ‘Tom, my dear boy’ (Aunt Mab always calls me 
dear boy)—‘ Tom, my dear boy, you are bucolic, and Lettice isn’t 
anything of the sort. She must tame you.’” 

“ Aunt Mab never spoke like that.” 

“She did; to that effect, at least. And sheadded: ‘Tom, dear 
old man, it’s your manifest duty to be tamed.’ ” 

“Oh, Cousin Tom!” 

“Oh, Cousin Lettice (Letitia, I mean), Ido so want to be tamed!” 

But Tom, as he made this apparently humble speech, looked up 
with so defiant and impertinent an expression on his countenance, 
that I turned angrily from him and walked quickly and in silence 
across the lawn towards the house. As I went I heard a peal of 
derisive laughter, and I knew that Tom was mocking me. Oh, 
how I hated Tom! 

I meditated on revenge, however, and, when the luncheon hour 
approached, I determined to follow out my aunt’s suggestion, and 
therefore I gave orders that I should be served on a tray in the 
drawing-room. Five minutes after I had given the order, there 
came a knock at the door, and Tom walked in. 

“You are ill,” he said abruptly. 

“Not at all.” 

“What is the matter then ?” 

“May I not wish to be alone?” 

“Qh, certainly.” 

As red as fire, Tom retraced his steps, but, equally suddenly, he 
changed his intention, and recrossed the room rapidly to where I 
sat. 

“This is all nonsense, Letty. You are really ill.” 

“Tam not ill.” 

“ Either you are ill, or you must be able to walk into the din- 
ing-room. I shall send for a doctor at once.” 

“You will do no such thing, Tom ; I will not have it.” 

“T shall do what I think necessary. In my aunt’s absence I 
am the only responsible person in the house.” 

“You are not my keeper.” 

“T am so long as you require one, and when there is no better 


person to watch over you. Come, Letty, don’t be silly. Let me 
feel your pulse.” 
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“T will not; I am perfectly well, I assure you.” 

“Then you have been humbugging.” 

“T don’t know what you call ‘humbugging.’” 

“Letty, Letty! But these are London manners, I suppose, or 
what people used to call the vapours.” 

“Tn the time of Queen Elizabeth ? ” 

“No, later than Elizabeth. Now come to lunch.” 

“T will not.” 

“ You will not? Why, you can say nothing else! and you are 
half crying! These are hysterical symptoms ; I must certainly 
send for a doctor.” 

Tom sat down at the table, squared his elbows, and proceeded to 
indite in a large, bold hand the words: “My dear Sir.” 

He wrote no more; unable to contain my rage and indignation, 
I seized the sheet of notepaper on which he had begun to write, 
and, crumpling it up in my trembling hands, I threw it violently 
in his face. 

He rose up quickly, and stared at me. 

“The devil!” he began, and then, with sudden coldness: “I 
think you are quite right not to come into the dining-room, 
Cousin Lettice,” he said, and thereupon he stalked out, and banged 
the door. 

I burst into a passion of tears. Anger, shame, and humiliation, 
were swelling my heart. Suddenly I dried my tears. Had not 
Tom, so to speak, forbidden my presence in the dining-room ? 
Without pausing, even to smooth my disordered hair, I rushed into 
the room where luncheon had been served, and where the substan- 
tial repast still graced the table, though Tom’s folded napkin and 
unused knife and fork bore evidence to the fact that he had 
not yet eaten. Nor did he apparently intend to do so, for 
through the open window came the sound of a strident voice that 
said : 

“Put Jerry in the dogeart directly, Wilkins; I am going to 
drive into Eddiscombe.” 

I had rather died than have owned to it, and yet I felt my- 
self vanquished. Tom was a rough countryman, and I was a 
civilized London girl; he was, of course, unused to the ways and 
wiles of women, whilst at balls and kettledrums I had boasted 
many a conquest. Somehow, however, I could not manage Tom; 
I could not even prevent his managing me. Furthermore, a sense 
of depression actually came over me at the thought of his going 
out for the afternoon ; surely, in Aunt Mab’s absence, it was his 
bounden duty to be my squire—nay, my slave. 

I ate my luncheon, however, as I was very hungry, and I sat on, 
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feeling cross and lonely, moodily sipping my aunt’s home-made 
ginger beer with the melancholy reflection that it was not more 
flat than all the world besides to me, this long, long day, of all my 
days the flattest. 

Suddenly the door burst open. 

“Down, Sambo; down, down, Chloe,” quoth my cousin to the 
big dogs that accompanied him, barking vociferously, and jumping 
on him with delight. 

“T say, Letty (Letitia, I mean), I've ordered the old trap 
round. I’m going to drive you to Eddiscombe.” 

“You are?” 

“Tm sorry, you know,” began Tom, in a bungling sort of way, 
“that I—I—I lost my temper, but I couldn’t help it.” 

“You were extremely rude,” I answered with dignity. 

“And you? what were you?” asked Tom, with a laugh. 
“You'd better accept my apology with grace, Letty, before my 
humility dies out altogether. It’s safe not to last long. Go and 
put on your hat and tippet.” 

“ My what ?” 

“ Your bonnet and cloak, if you like that better. Of course, 


Tishy, I know that it is simply idiotic for a man to lose his temper 
with a woman.” 


“That is true.” 

“A woman may do what she likes; it is all silly childishness, 
like the scratching of a kitten, or the anger of a young canary! 
A man shouldn’t mind, if he is anything of a fellow, and, of course, 
he doesn’t mind really.” 

“My dear Tom,” I asked, with some sarcasm, ‘‘ why do you seek 
my society if I am so silly ?” 

“Why do you seek mine?” retorted Tom quickly. “Why did 
you come into the dining-room, Miss Letty ?” 

“I—TI didn’t seek...” 

“Qh, yes, you did. Well, you are a dreary, lonely child, and 
—don’t contradict, Tishy—and I pity you and want to cheer you 
up. Besides, you are not bad-looking, though you are my cousin. 
There’s soft sawder for you! Why, you have been taught in 
books, Letitia, that woman’s beauty is the mainspring of men’s 
great deeds. What a poor little weak hand it is!” added Tom 
incoherently, taking my feeble member into his large bronzed 
palm. 

“T don’t want it kissed, though,” said I, angrily snatching it away 
just in time to avert the catastrophe. ‘ How dare you, Tom!” 

“¢T dare do all that may become a man,’” replied Tom grand- 
iloquently. “Do go and dress, Letty. Better a drive with o 
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cousin and the bitter herb of tobacco than a dull afternoon and 
only the stalled ox of cold beef to comfort you.” 

“ Who is silly now? But you have eaten no cold beef yourself.” 

“T stuffed myself with a late breakfast. Besides, you are like 
a saintly vision—I see you better when I am fasting. Down, 
Sambo, down, sir. Now sit up and beg; of course you must put 
on your best manners, like your master, for the sake of this fine 
lady from London !” 

My aunt’s dogcart was a vehicle in which she would never trust 
herself, and which was therefore kept solely for the use of Tom. 
As for Jerry, she was a good, quiet beast. Her name was origi- 
nally Egeria, but the stable-boy had contracted and vulgarised 
this appellation, much as the Aryan races have amalgamated the 
noble Sanskrit roots into their divers modern tongues. 

Jerry trotted on affably, and my cousin, as we passed between 
the high hedges that wore the green mantle of spring, discoursed 
with erudition of the neighbourhood. 

“So you see, Lettice,” said Tom, for the fifth or sixth time, 
“that, when the old squire died, he hadjgot all:his property comfort- 
ably packed into a ring fence, and when his first wife’s step- 
daughter succeeded to her great-aunt, who, as,I told you, was the 
squire’s second cousin, once removed—why, Letitia, I do believe 
you are nearly asleep ; you were actually nodding!” 

“You are so—so entertaining, Tom. How pretty the wild 
violets are!” 

“ Dog violets, you mean.” 

“I don’t choose to call them so.” 

* As you please. A violet or a lettuce by any other name... 
Letty, I want to ask you one thing.” 

“Well?” 

“Why are you so contradictious and quarrelsome ?” 

“TI never was called quarrelsome before, Tom. I never am 
quarrelsome, except, perhaps 

“When you are with me. Iunderstand. Well, I have a fellow- 
feeling. You rub me up uncommonly.” 

“ And you annoy me constantly.” 

“T get angry with you perpetually.” 

“T dislike you positively. Really, dear Tom, you don’t mind 
my speaking the truth ?” 

“Not in the least; it relieves my mind. Do you know, I 
have often felt quite alarmed at the strength of my aversion 
for you.” 

“Tt cannot exceed mine for you.” 

“ Well,” said Tom, with a half sigh, “this is the first subject we 
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have ever agreed upon. Let us be satisfied, Tishy, to think that 
we can agree in something.” 

Strangely enough, however, no woman wishes to be disliked, 
even by the object of her own detestation. 

“T wonder why you dislike me, Tom,” I asked, after a pause. 
It was foolish of me to ask, for of course Tom would answer in his 
usual bantering way. But no, he spoke slowly and almost softly : 

“T don’t know, Tishy. It is owing to some intricate law of 
moral repulsion, I suppose—a sort of natural antipathy, the abso- 
lute reverse of elective affinity, in fact. 


‘I do not like thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell.’ 
But why do you dislike me, Letitia ? ” 

“Oh, because you are rough and rude, and bearish and 
obstinate, and generally vexatious and detestable,” I answered 
with energy. 

Tom laughed. His momentary softness had evidently departed. 
He pushed back from his brown forehead the woollen Tam o’ 
Shanter that imprisoned his crisp, curly locks; he turned an 
amused glance towards me, and then he hugged himself and 
laughed in the absurd boisterous manner that was peculiarly his 
own, displaying two rows of strong white teeth, the most perfect, 
surely, in all the world. 

“Here, hold the reins, cousin mine, and I will relieve you of my 
detestable company for a bit.” He flung himself out of the dog- 
cart as he spoke, and proceeded to walk up the steep hill. Tom 
was singularly active and lithe; also, he had a noble bearing. At 
the present time, he was clad in the most disgracefully old and 
badly-made clothes it was possible to wear ; his short rough coat 
was ragged and ill-fitting, the sleeves and collar of his shirt were 
frayed at the edges, and yet there was an air, almost a majesty of 
grace about him that would have befitted a paladin of romance, and 
that was ‘plainly visible despite his garb. As he strode on, his 
big sunburnt hand resting on the mare’s shaggy mane, whistling 
as he went for very lightheartedness and joy of life, I could not 
help wondering why I disliked Tom so much, and whether indeed 
it were possible to reconcile a thorough hatred of our cousins with 
a certain curious pleasure in their society. I wished that I could 
put my meditations into words, for Tom’s benefit. Surely there 
was such a thing as progression by antagonism. What a pity, 
thought I, that women are so weak at definition and argument. 

In the very midst of my metaphysical wonderings, Tom looked 
carelessly back over his shoulder, and my eyes met his. 

He laughed, he absolutely laughed again, a contemptuous 
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mocking laugh that jarred upon my feelings. With a look of 
withering scorn I leaned back in my seat and devoted myself 
altogether to the contemplation of the scenery around us. It was 
very lovely ; we were nearing Eddiscombe, a quaint little town 
embowered in trees, overlooking a narrow stretch of inland sea. 
The grey roofs shone in the sun, a thousand dancing lights 
gleamed in the rippling water ; an orchard, full of rosy, blossoming 
trees, lay on our right hand; to the left, undulating green hills 
and slopes; whilst far beyond was the breezy moorland, and on 
the horizon some brown sails of fishing boats came skimming 
along the narrow blue line that was the open sea. 

“Pretty, ain’t it?” asked Tom. ‘“There’s no place like 
England, no place like home, Lettice, after all.” 

‘But if you have never travelled, Tom ?” 

“That’s the very reason why,” he replied, somewhat enigmati- 
cally, and, leaping lightly into the dogcart, ‘he gave the bridle 
reins a shake,’ and we set off at a swinging trot. 

There are few things more delightful to my mind than passing 
quickly through the air, perched on the top of a high vehicle, 
the guidance of which is entrusted to a steady hand. It is 
charming to close the eyes and dream, secure and comfortably at 
ease, though the sense of swiftness almost catches the breath. 

Some time had gone by thus peacefully when I said: 

“ How pleasant this is, Tom !” 

But, even while I’spoke there was a sudden strange sound as 
though something in the rickety harness had given way, and a 
black object swayed for a moment to and fro about the mare’s neck, 
close to her ears. The animal was frightened, doubtless, for our 
speed increased tenfold, and the old dogeart lurched and swung 
from side to side. 

“Oh, Tom, not so fast, not so fast!” I cried. 

“ Hush,” said Tom, under his breath. 

I stared at him, a vague dread chilling my heart. He was 
sitting bolt upright, nay, he was half standing. His lips, partly 
open, showed his tightly clenched teeth; his eyes were fixed, and 
he was frowning terribly. His strong hands held the reins in 
their powerful grasp, but the ribbons were strained, and seemed 
almost about to break asunder. 

And then I knew that Jerry was running away, and that we 
were in danger. 

I laid my hand upon the reins. 

“Oh Tom, let me help,” I whispered. But Tom shook off my 
hand with no gentle movement. 

“Good God!” he said fiercely, “let me alone, will you? Sit 
still—yes, you shall. DoasI tell you; do you hear?” 
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He glared at me for a moment ; his blue eyes flashed like steel, 
and his face was quite white; I had never dreamed that Tom 
could look thus. tI sat perfectly still, not altogether from 
obedience to Tom, of course, but from a wish to help him, as well 
as from the consciousness that it was best to do so. Faster and 
faster grew Jerry’s speed ; my head swam as the landscape seemed 
to fly past, and we dashed on, sometimes spinning recklessly along 
the road, sometimes jolting and lurching dangerously over stones 
and rough places. 

Suddenly, Tom turned to me. 

“Letty, you will promise to remain still, whatever happens ?” 
he murmured hurriedly. 

“Yes, yes; why?” 

Tom gave no answer, but the next moment the dogcart swerved 
violently, the mare seemed about to climb the steep bank, and I 
was scarcely conscious of anything more, except an overwhelming 
surging sound in my ears. 

Then directly after, as it appeared to me, I found myself 
unaccountably sitting on the soft grass, with Tom’s arms round 
my neck, and Tom’s frightened eyes staring into mine. 

“Oh, Letty, you are a real angel!” said Tom incoherently. 

I could not speak, I thought [ was dreaming; I put my hand 
to my head. I was hardly aware of my own identity ; it never 
occurred to me even to be angry at Tom’s affectionate attitude. 
And yet it was all true; the dogcart and the mare had vanished, 
and I, weak and giddy, was sitting by the roadside, leaning against 
this meekest and contritest of cousins. 

“Qh, Letty,” said Tom, in a voice that was absolutely low and 
husky, “can you ever forgive me? Oh, Letty, my darling, I 
nearly killed you. When we were shot out of that beastly trap, 
and I picked you up, you had fainted, and I thought you were 
dead. But you are all right, ain’t you? say you are all right, 
Letty.” 

There were two big tears in Tom’s kind eyes as he gazed 
anxiously at me. I was all right, so right, indeed, that I am con- 
vinced my strongest feeling at that particular moment was one 
of triumph that fate and I together had reduced Tom to such 
an abject condition. Possibly he discerned something of the kind 
in my tell-tale face, for he smiled and breathed a sigh of 
relief. ; 

And then he blushed deep red through his brown skin. 

“Letty, give me a kiss, just one kiss.” 

“Why? Oh, Tom, I can’t, I can’t.” 

“Yes, you can, just one; because you hate me,” said Tom 
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illogically, and so, without awaiting my permission, he took me 
in his big, strong arms and held me. And a strange and sudden 
knowledge came to me that our hate was not hate after all, but 
only love in disguise. For indeed, from time immemorial, mythical 
and historical, has not the foolish young god been prone to 
disguise ? As we sat hand in hand, gazing at each other, there 
was no need for speech, and Tom and I were both silently agreed 
that we had loved each other all our lives. 

But at last he spoke : 

“ Letty, do you remember the first time I ever saw you?” 

“ Yes ; it was at grandpapa’s house at Twickenham. We were 
a party of children playing together, and a horrid little boy 
wanted to put some earwigs down my back, and you wouldn’t let 
him.” 

“T gave him a jolly thrashing and made him eat one of his 
own earwigs. And the second time I saw you, Letty, you cried 
because I made you sit in a cherry-tree and wouldn’t allow you to 
come down until you had eaten the cherries I had picked for 
you.” 


“ And my French governess cried also, and said you had a bad 
heart.” 

“So she did. Well, the third time we met, you were grown up 
and wouldn’t speak to me at all, so it was my turn to be in 
Coventry.” 

“ And how about Jerry?” I asked after a pause. 

“She is in the sand-pit probably. I tried to upset the trap 
to save us from worse destruction. I didn’t know exactly what 
to do,” added Tom ingenuously. “But the old mare disapproved 


of my plans, and spilt us, and went on her way rejoicing.” 


“Oh, Tom!” 

“So now you must walk home, Letty. Or stay, let us go as 
far as that white farmhouse. It will do you good to rest a bit, 
anyhow.” 

We walked awhile, and then, at a turn in the road, we came 
upon Jerry, quietly grazing by the hedge, the broken reins hanging 
loosely about her neck, and the old dogeart, scarcely injured, still 
at her heels. She allowed Tom to go up to her and stroke her 
neck and examine her hocks and fetlocks with a learned hand, 
and lead her (for she was not in the least hurt) in the direction 
of the farm. 

Then Tom, who was a master in such work, unharnessed Jerry 
and took her round to the stables, tended her and washed her, and 
mended the dogcart with sundry ropes and bits of wood, thereby 
earning the unbounded admiration and respect of half-a-dozen 
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loutish labourers, whilst I sat in the goodwife’s parlour drinking 
tea, and endeavouring to ascertain the exact ages of her nine 
children. 

It was late afternoon, almost evening, when Tom and I set out 
on our homeward drive. The aspect of the landscape had alto- 
gether changed. The sun, though not yet set, was hidden behind 
a bank of shining clouds ; the quiet sea lay like burnished silver 
in the distance. The greenness of the earth seemed to have given 
place to-subtle and harmonious tones of grey, and over our happy 
spirits had fallen a radiant veil of silent, calm delight that was 
somewhat similar. Tom drove slowly; every now and then he 
turned towards me his joyous loving eyes, and I stole my hand 
gently into his, 

It was dark when we reached home. Aunt Mab was in an 
agony of kindly solicitude, anxiously expecting us. 

“Why, Letty—why, my dear, how late you are!” 

“Oh, no, it is not late, auntie, surely.” 

“But it is. And you have had such a long day, you poor dear ! 
and you have been with Tom after all. Why, I was positively 
afraid something had happened. Has he been very rude, my dear, 
and bothered you very much? ” 

“Oh, Aunt Mab, om is never veally rude.” 

“Well, I don’t know; you said so yourself, sometimes. But, 
never mind, the longest day comes to an end, child.” 

“Dear Aunt Mab, it has been a lovely day! only I am so sorry 
it is over.” 

My aunt stared at me with undisguised amazement. 

“ Have you lost your senses, child?” 

“She did at one time,” said Tom composedly. “But she has 
found them now.” 

And then he laughed, a happy and very loud laugh that 
somehow did not jar upon my nerves in the very least, and then 
he seized hold of Aunt Mab by both her hands and hugged her 
rapturously. 

“The truth is, Letty and I are going to be married, and so we 
mean to spend ever so many long days together.” 

“ Well,” said Aunt Mab, as soon as she had regained her breath, 
“people do say that it is well to begin with a little aversion.” 

“ But it was the dogeart,” I pleaded incoherently. 

“Ah, I see,” said Aunt Mab, nodding her head. 

But she did not see, quite. For none but Tom and I could 
possibly know how happy we were at that time, and what is more, 
none can know how truly and intensely happy we have been 
since then. We never quarrel now, never; I think we got through 
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all our quarrelling beforehand. Some folks get tired of their 
love-making before long, but we have still a great deal of that in 
the future, I trust. We have bought a new dogcart, and when Tom 
and I go contentedly driving up and down the steep Devonshire 
lanes, Aunt Mab smiles, and calls us Darby and Joan. And 
sometimes, when Tom is in a quiet and poetic mood (which doesn’t 
happen very often, by the by), I whisper to him softly, as I lean 
my face against his broad shoulder : 

“Dear Tom, let us pray that we may live long, long years 
together, and then at last I shall say to you: 


“* John Anderson, my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither ; 
And mony a canty day, John, 
We've had wi’ ane anither; 
Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we'll go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my jo.’” 
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A Birthday Sonnet. 


Stray, ruthless Time, touch softly on the brow 
With feathered wing the one so loved, who now 
Holds forth a hand to greet you as you pass, 
And checks the sand fast hurrying through your glass, 
Leaving a year’s more love to swell her store, 
Enriching that which she possessed before. 
—Stay, Time, and ponder for a moment rare 
Upon the life of one with whom to share 

A tithe of all her precious gifts were fare 

And honour worthy of the proudest claim : 

A life of love, truth, spirit—all I name 

Could not set forth the hold she has on Thee. 
Pass, then, with soothing touch, and give to me 


The cares which some must bear, but leave her free. 


N. T. B. 











Che Campaigns of Litsen and Bautzen. 


Havine in our last article reviewed the incidents of the memorable 
campaign of 1812, we proceed to glance at the stirring scenes of the 
great and stern European struggle which, after many and strange 
vicissitudes, ended in the ruin and fall of Napoleon. These scenes 
comprehend the protracted contest in Saxony in 1813, the invasion 
of France in the following year by the immense hosts of the Coalition, 
and the grand military events that ensued, and finally the last daring 
swoop of the Imperial outlaw into the plains of Belgium, where he 
succumbed on the blood-stained field of Waterloo. We are not among 
those who, blindly following the indications of Fortune, assert that 
Napoleon was a different man at the two periods of the rise and fall of 
his greatness and power—that in the first he was an infallible chief, 
and displayed talents that have never been equalled ; and that in the 
second he was often the mere shadow of himself, and was wanting in 
energy and firmness of purpose. In our judgment, although the faults 
which we can see even amidst the glare of his victories, became more 
visible in his later years, the genius and skill of the Emperor in war 
was as conspicuous from 1813 to 1815 as it was from 1800 to 1806 ; 
and viewed as operations in the field, his dispositions in his unsuccessful 
campaigns were often as brilliant and well-planned, and disclose as much 
fertility of thought and resource, as those which led to his most 
splendid triumphs. In fact, the strategy of 1813 was the counterpart 
of 1796; the astonishing movements which all but baffled the allied 
forces in 1814 were never surpassed by their great author ; the con- 
ception, and even the greater part of the conduct of the campaign of 
1815 was quite equal to that of Marengo; and Napoleon’s capacity 
for organisation and administration on the largest scale was never so 
remarkably proved and tasked as when he struck for conquest after 
the catastrophe of 1812 and twice confronted Europe in arms. The 
true reason of the military disasters and ultimate overthrow of this 
wonderful man are to be ascribed to causes wholly different from a 
supposed decline in his splendid faculties and his high qualities as a 
commander. The coalitions which were united against him from 1813 
to 1815 were more in earnest and far stronger than those which he 
had defeated before ; their operations were generally carried out with 
greater ability and real concert, and their armies were animated with 
a profound sentiment of patriotism and indignation of wrong, which 
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nerved them to very different efforts from those of the levies of 
Brunswick and Wurmser. On the other hand, after the ruin of 1812, 
the forces of France, in spite of exertions of the most wonderful kind, 
were, to a great extent, worn-out and exhausted ; her armies were, in 
the main, composed of unmatured and ill-trained troops, mixed up 
with allies not to be trusted ; many of her commanders had lost con- 
fidence ; and her soldiers, though brave and devoted in the field, were 
not sustained by any ennobling principle, and were not to be com- 
pared to the tried veterans who, a few years before, had overrun 
Europe. Yet, though the conditions of the contest had been thus 
altogether changed, Napoleon, with that stubborn arrogance and 
overweening reliance in himself which were distinctive traits of his 
character, refused to acknowledge this evident truth ; and striving to 
regain the domination he had lost, with inadequate means against banded 
Europe he attempted what was beyond his powers, and sank at last in 
complete ruin. The result was, that the over-confidence and extrava- 
gant daring which we see even in several of his most brilliant cam- 
paigns, reappear strikingly in these parts of his career, occasionally 
leading him into fatal errors, and disturbing the accuracy of his 
judgment; that admirable as many of his combinations were, and 
perfect his mastery of his art, he frequently failed to attain his ends ; 
and that his strategy, grand, but too ambitious, was not seldom 
wanting in common prudence; and the lesson taught by his disas- 
trous reverses is, not that his genius was eclipsed, but that it aimed 
at what it could not accomplish, and that in war victory will soon 
change sides, when the essential and lasting conditions of success have 
passed from one enemy’s camp to the other. 

Our last article left the remains of the Grand Army upon the 
Vistula, after the calamities and awful retreat from Moscow. We 
have seen how the wreck of the perishing host dissolved even more 
rapidly than before after the Emperor had left it at Smorgoni; how 
it infected with demoralisation and death the reinforcements which 
came to its aid ; how, unable to maintain itself at Wilna, its shattered 
fragments made for the Niemen; and how, driven from North- 
Eastern Prussia, it attained at last the banks of the Vistula in 
insignificant knots of disbanded fugitives. By the middle of 
January 1813, about 35,000 broken-down men, composed of many 
races and tongues, had taken refuge at Dantzic and Thorn and the 
lesser fortresses upon the river. Some 10,000 or 15,000 had been 
rallied by Murat around Posen; 5000 or 6000 more were under 
Regnier in and near Warsaw; and these with a corps 24,000 strong 
at Berlin, which had never even approached the Niemen, were all that 
remained of the enormous arrays which had been marshalled to subdue 
Russia, if we except the Prussian and Anstrian contingents. Under 
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the impulse either of national feeling, or in obedience tu secret orders 
from their Courts, the leaders of these contingents had already 
renounced their allegiance to Napoleon ; and while York with 10,000 
or 15,000 Prussians had, as we have seen, abandoned the Grand 
Army, and gone openly over to the Russian camp, Schwartzenberg, 
with his 20,000 or 25,000 Austrians, was preparing to evacuate 
Poland, and to fall back behind the Gallician frontier. Meanwhile, 
sustained by the exultation of success, though they, too, had cruelly 
suffered, the Russian armies were rapidly advancing, not less than 
100,000 strong; and, at their approach, Germany, from the Oder 
to the Elbe, began to rise in fierce insurrection, and to arm for a 
struggle to regain its freedom. Menaced by a victorious enemy in 
his front, abandoned by his former allies, and with an indignant 
nation hemming him on all sides, Murat, with his few thousand 
ruined troops, felt his courage and presence of mind forsake him ; 
and hastily giving orders for retreat, and setting off with his staff 
for Naples, he resigned the command to Eugene Beauharnais. In 
this desperate situation the new commander-in-chief had really only 
one course to take, and he took it promptly and with resolution. 
Leaving their shattered garrisons in Dantzic and Thorn—the 
fortresses on the Oder had been garrisoned before—he drew off 
with about 20,000 men from a pressed position it was impossible 
to maintain; and haying rallied the French corps at Berlin, he 
retreated steadily to the Elbe, and reached that stream on the first 
day of March, with from 40,000 to 42,000 soldiers. Here, resting 
upon the great fortress of Torgau, Magdeburg, and Wittenberg, 
he gave repose to his wearied troops ; and awaiting the reinforcements 
promised from France, he contrived to retain his hold on the 
adjoining country, from the Weser to the Thuringian forest. Though 
Eastern Germany had been lost, and he had found it impossible to arrest 
the progress of the Russians or the insurrection around him, he had 
done all that could have been expected ; and indeed, in the existing state 
of his forces, that he effected his retreat must be considered proof of 
no ordinary judgment and talent. 

Such was the series of reiterated disasters which came like blows of 
fate on Napoleon, as, having reached Paris after his flight from 
Russia, he laboured to restore the strength of the Empire. They 
were infinitely more grievous than he had expected, for, when he 
parted from the Grand Army it still numbered from 35,000 to 
40,000 men; reinforcements were known to be at hand; on the 
right and left the Prussians and Austrians were still under the 
Imperial eagles ; and it seemed not improbable that after the retreat 
150,000 men might be able to hold the line of the Niemen. 
Napoleon had calculated that with this force, aided by some 200,000 
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conscripts, he would succeed in driving the Russians back, would 
keep reluctant Germany down, retain Austria and Prussia as allies, 
and quickly regain his former ascendency ; and this hope certainly 
in part accounted for the abandonment of his command at Smorgoni. 
But now, not the Niemen only, but the Vistula and the Oder had 
been lost; Eugene with a weak and broken force had been borne 
back in defeat to the Elbe; the sole evidences of French domination 
in Northern Germany were garrisons of demoralised and worn-out 
troops. Prussia was already openly hostile and preparing to make 
her whole army follow the example of the defection of York; the 
position of Austria was more than dubious, since Schwartzenberg had 
withdrawn from Poland, and the popular movement which spread 
through Germany had reached even the Confederation of the Rhine, 
and threatened to combine the whole Teutonic race in arms against 
their Gallic oppressors. What could France, wasted by continued 
war, and struck down by the disaster of Moscow—what could ker 
chief, suddenly deprived of the legions which had been the instru- 
ments of his power—effect against the multiplied foes gathering 
around them quickly on every side? How at least could they hope 
to recover the supremacy which had been condemned by the whole 
of Europe? A prudent ruler, in such circumstances, would assuredly 
have endeavoured to make peace; and had Napoleon followed this 
course he would unquestionably have been left an empire extending 
from the Scheldt to the Tiber, and from the Pyrenees to the sands of 
Holland. But it was one of his characteristics to play on all occasions 
the most daring game, and to challenge Fortune in his soaring 
ambition, and notwithstanding the condition of France and the 
coalition evidently forming against him, he resolved to abate none of 
his former pretensions, and to strike boldly for his falling ascendency. 
Relying confidently on his military genius, despising his enemies 
and their forces, and disregarding, as was his wont, the influence of 
national and popular movements, he addressed himself to the task of 
restoring and reorganising the broken strength of France ; and with 
proud trust in himself, and her resources, boasted that before a few 
months had passed, his standards would be again on the Niemen. 
Though his situation seemed desperate to many even of his own 
counsellors and tried generals, the force of his genius and power was 
such, and so great the exertions of the gallant race to whom he 
appealed at this conjuncture, that events were to show that his 
previsions were more neaily realised than could have been supposed. 
Napoleon’s efforts during the next few months to repair his 
disasters were astonishing, and form striking proofs of his power and 
genius. Frightful as had been the demands of its chief upon it, the 
Empire still possessed the elements of military strength in large 
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abundance, but the organisation of this unformed material into armies 
at the spur of the moment was a problem of extraordinary difficulty ; 
and it was here the Emperor’s all-controlling despotism and adminis- 
trative skill was so conspicuous. Before undertaking the Russian 
expedition, Napoleon had called out the conscription of 1813; for 
some time previously he had arrayed under the name of cohorts a 
large reserve force composed of old soldiers in a great degree; and 
he had thus in hand about 240,000 men more or less trained to the 
use of arms. He now called out the conscription of 1814, increased 
greatly the strength of the cohorts, and summoned from the forts and 
arsenals of France all the men capable of service on land ; and he soon 
had gathered masses together which, in numbers at least, were 
extremely formidable. Meanwhile thousands of horses were pur- 
chased ; small arms and cannon were rapidly made; the patriotism 
of Frenchmen was appealed to to furnish recruits from the higher 
classes, and to fill up the huge gaps in the cavalry; and a highly 
centralised government employed every means of force, persuasion, 
and art to recruit the military power of the Empire, and to prepare 
it for an immediate contest. By the end of February Napoleon had 
nearly half a million of men on foot, and had collected almost the 
whole material required for this enormous force; and his ability was 
seen in its full vigour in the manner in which he drew together and 
marshalled these arrays for the field, though he was powerfully 
seconded by experienced lieutenants and by the aptitude of a martial 
people. Thousands of officers from the old Republican levies, or from 
the diminishing armies in Spain, were made forthcoming to com- 
mand the new-formed battalions ; the Emperor toiled day and night 
in distributing the bodies of his recruits into regiments, brigades, 
and corps d’armée; and his energy and forethought were truly 
admirable in maturing the organisation of the troops, in providing 
for their training and movements, in superintending their equipment, 
in making arrangements for their wants, in fashioning, in a word, 
the great military machine which was being constructed under his 
auspices. In an exceedingly short time the armaments of France 
began to assume gigantic proportions; and though the passion of 
1793 was absent, the national efforts were hardly less great, and, 
being guided by a master’s hands, they were better ordered and more 
efficacious. By the first days of April the army of Eugene had been 
raised to nearly 20,000 men, divided into three corps d’armée under 
Victor, Lauriston, and Macdonald ; and, while a new corps was being 
formed for Davoust, the Emperor had arrayed about 150,000 men 
ready to advance into the heart of Germany, and sustained by reserves 
in France and Italy, which would soon number 250,000 more. The 
quality, however, of these improvised hosts was very different from 
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that of the bands which had fought in the fields of Jena and 
Austerlitz, and revealed most of the defects inherent in crude and 
hasty military organisations. The large majority of the infantry 
were half-trained conscripts; a great deal of the material was bad 
and imperfect; the armed masses were not united by the bonds of 
discipline and long association; and there was an extraordinary 
deficiency of cavalry and of horses fit for enduring service. In a 
word, the army which Napoleon had put together was essentially 
cumbrous, and a weak instrument incapable of the wonders of former 
campaigns; and it was especially liable to break up quickly, and to 
suffer terribly from disease and privations. Still it was so leavened 
with good soldiers, it had so many excellent officers, and the credit of 
its name was so high, that it was far more powerful than could have 
been supposed ; and in the hands of its great commander it was to 
prove that it could yet march to victory. 

The efforts of the enemies of Napoleon in the first months of 1813 
had been as energetic as his own; but, though aided by ardent 
patriotism, they had been less successful in the first instance, and 
less immediately vast in their results; and their first movements 
were rather characterised by temerity or political views than by 
consideration of military prudence. In February Prussia formally 
threw off the yoke of Napoleon and proclaimed war, and the North of 
Germany flew to a man to arms and made common cause with the 
Russian armies now advancing beyond the line of the Oder. The 
movement, as we have seen, extended as far as the States of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, though Austria held an uncertain 
attitude ; and Eugene, compelled to fall back to the Elbe, had found 
it very difficult to maintain his ground, in the face of the national 
rising around him. But though the system devised by Scharnhorst, 
and since perfected with such notable results, made Prussia even now 
a most formidable foe, the state of the country was at this time such 
that it could not at once place a great army on foot; and notwith- 
standing the most strenuous exertions, the Prussian Monarchy was 
not able in the first months of 1813 to march for operations in 
the field more than 50,000 or 60,000 soldiers. As for the Russians, 
the only other Continental power as yet openly at war with Napoleon, 
they were obliged to leave considerable detachments to blockade the 
fortresses on the Oder and Vistula; and though immense levies were 
moving towards them, they were hardly more than 70,000 strong 
when they had attained the middle of Germany. Thus the Allies had 
not in hand more than from 120,000 to 130,000 men to encounter 
Napoleon anywhere near the Elbe; and in these circumstances it 
would have been more wise had they concentrated their forces in the 
heart of Prussia, and awaited there the attack of their foe, in which 
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event they would almost certainly have deprived him of a chance of 
success, for their strength was upon the increase, while his had been 
fatally weakened, notwithstanding all he had just accomplished. But 
Napoleon was thought to be prostrate; it was a great object to 
advance boldly and extend the national rising of Germany; and the 
Allies resolved to cross the Elbe, in the hope of gaining Austria 
to their cause, and of overthrowing the power of France in Swabia, 
Franconia, and as far as the Rhine. Leaving a few divisions to cover 
Berlin, and despatching some troops to seize Hamburg, which was at 
war against its foreign masters, their armies advanced in their masses, 
—the first, about 35,000 strong, under York and Wittgenstein, 
threatening Magdeburg; the second led by Bliicher and Wintzin- 
gerode, and numbering perhaps 50,000 men, marching from Silesia 
upon Dresden ; and the third not more than 10,000 or 12,000, mov- 
ing under Milaradovitch along the verge of Bohemia. By the close 
of April the second column had taken possession of Dresden, and 
summoned the Saxons to throw off the officious yoke ; the third held 
the country to the south ; and though the corps of Wittgenstein and 
York had been detained on the right bank of the Elbe, their light 
cavalry had passed the Elster, and had spread far the cry of national 
independence. These operations had ultimately important results ; 
but they subordinated military to political ends, and for the moment 
they exposed the Allies to the full weight of the blows of the foe, to 
whom they had come perilously near. In different circumstances, a 
similar movement had led to the crowning defeat of Jena. 

Napoleon had marked with a general’s eye what seemed the Allies’ 
ruinous error. He had left Paris on the 15th of April, to superin- 
tend his new levies on the Rhine, and his plan of operations was formed 
at Mayence. His intention was to draw Eugene near him by a 
movement from the Elbe, behind the Saale, which, like a screen, 
would conceal and protect it, and, having united with his lieutenant, 
to march across the Elster as far as Leipsic, and then descending on 
the enemy’s flank and rear, to cut them off from the Elbe at Dresden, 
and drive them against the Bohemian mountains, where a single 
defeat would cause their ruin. This scheme was obviously a repeti- 
tion of the manceuvres which had led to Ulm and Jena, and could it 
be carried out with success, the Emperor reckoned that a few days 
would place the Coalition at his mercy. In the last days of April, the 
French armies were converging on all points to the Saale, Eugene, 
with about 40,000 men, moving from Dessau upon Merseburg, 
having left behind considerable detachments to guard Magdeburg and 
the Elbe. Napoleon, with about 100,000 under Ney, Marmont, 
Oudinot and Bertrand, pressing forward from Wiirzburg, Hanau and 
Bamberg ; and though the march of the columns was slow, and their 
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faulty organisation was but too apparent, the Emperor was full of 
his wonted confidence. The operation of effecting the proposed 
junction, though conducted with great caution and skill, was obviously 
one of no little risk, as the enemy was known to be at hand; and it 
has been thought, that, had the Allies, who had by this time a large 
force near Leipsic, attacked boldly, they might have turned against 
Napoleon one of his favourite manceuvres, and defeated his separate 
masses in detail. This combination, however, was not attempted, and 
after a short action at Weissenfels, in which the young French infantry 
behaved very well, the forces of Eugene and the Emperor met 
between Merseburg and Naumburg on the 30th of April. On the 
following day, nearly 140,000 Frenchmen were moving across the 
plains of Liitzen, and though a chance shot from a hostile battery 
struck down Bessiéres, and seemed an evil omen, it was impossible for 
any one in those martial ranks to behold without pride the immense 
host which, as at an enchanter’s call, had sprung into armed life to 
defend the Empire. The march of the French, however, was pain- 
fully tedious, the want of cavalry to reconnoitre being, too, most 
grievous ; and as the’ enemy was not distant, though his exact move- 
ments remained concealed, Napoleon used the greatest circumspection, 
and was compelled to operate with extreme caution. His object was, 
as-before—Leipsic—and to fall from thence on the Allies’ rear ; but 
as this manceuvre might expose his flank to a counterstroke on the 
part of his foes, he took the greatest care to guard against this danger. 
Directing Eugene to cross the Elster, he stationed Ney with about 
50,000 men behind a cluster of villages, forming a position of con- 
siderable strength on the plain of Liitzen; and he gave orders that 
Marmont, Oudinot and Bertrand in the rear of the Marshal should 
advance to his aid, in case he should chance to be attacked, while he, 
the Emperor, would at once co-operate with all the forces at his 
disposition. 

The movements we have briefly indicated brought on the san- 
guinary fight of Liitzen. On the morning of the 2nd of May, the 
advanced guard of Eugene attacked Leipsic, Macdonald and Napoleon 
with the Imperial Guard, advancing to give the assailants support, 
while the corps of Ney remained in position behind, covering the 
right flank of the French army, with Marmont, Oudinot, and Bertrand 
at no great distance. Meanwhile the Allies, also, for some days had 
been drawing their forces together, York and Wittgenstein moving 
southerly from Halle, Bliicher and Wintzingerode pressing onward 
from Dresden, while Milaradovitch marched on the left towards 
Chemnitz, had debouched into the broad expanse between Liitzen 
and the Elster, and were advancing boldly to attack their enemy. 
As Napoleon’s columns approached Leipsic, exposing apparently their 
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flanks dangerously, a good occasion for a daring stroke seemed 
afforded, and though Milaradovitch was still far off, the allied 
generals resolved to fall in force on the single corps of Ney, which 
seemed almost altogether isolated. They had about 80,000 men, 
and as the plain into which they had moved was favourable to the 
powerful cavalry to which the French had little to oppose, they did 
not heed the superiority in numbers—exaggerated, too, as they 
thought—of their foes, especially as they reckoned on overwhelming 
Ney before assistance could come to him. Early in the forenoon 
the Russian and Prussian columns assailed one of the divisions of 
the French Marshal encamped at the outskirts of the villages referred 
to, and before long victoriously forced it back, the young French 
troops yielding to their fierce onset. Ney’s whole corps became 
now engaged; and though it offered a stubborn resistance, the 
French making excellent use of the shelter afforded by their posi- 
tion, it began gradually to lose ground, and as the allied cavalry 
threatened to turn the villages which it held on both flanks, its situa- 
tion became very critical. Meantime the roar of the distant guns had 
attracted the attention of Napoleon, and then the value became 
evident of the wise precautions he had before taken. Leaving a 
small force to continue the attack on Leipsic, he turned at once 
back with the Imperial Guard to the aid of his endangered lieutenant, 
while Macdonald had already advanced without losing a moment in 
the same direction, and far to the right, Marmont, Oudinot and 
Bertrand pressed their troops forward to join in the conflict. The 
arrival of parts of these reinforcements enabled Ney with difficulty 
to hold his ground; and by degrees a long line of fire began on 
either side to overlap the assailants as the distant French corps 
came into action. Bliicher, however, by a desperate attack had all 
but broken through the centre of the French, and shattered to pieces 
the corps of Ney, when the arrival of the Imperial Guard on the 
field restored the fortunes of the day, and gave Napoleon a dear- 
bought victory. The artillery of this formidable corps, even now 
largely composed of veterans, arrested the impetuous Prussian’s 
advance, and as evening fell, the converging columns of the enemy 
closing in on all sides, compelled the Allies slowly to retreat. Their 
troops, however, fought heroically to the last; a charge of Bliicher’s 
horsemen spread disorder through Marmont’s corps at the end of 
the day; and though the French remained masters of the field, they 
took hardly any guns or prisoners, and their losses were at least as 
great as those of their foes. 

The combinations which ended in the battle of Liitzen once more 
illustrate Napoleon’s skill and high qualities as a commander. In 
one sense, certainly, he was surprised, for he was attacked in 
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flank when upon his march; and though Leipsic fell into his hands 
he was ultimately unable to carry out his great object of cutting off 
the Allies, by falling on their rear, from the Elbeand Dresden. But 
he had foreseen and admirably provided against the danger to which 
he was exposed; and, by stationing Ney in the positions he held, 
and assuring the arrival of his supports, he anticipated and bafiled 
the attempts of his enemies. In these dispositions we trace the 
insight which marked almost all his strategical movements, for if 
the conceptions of this strange genius are occasionally extravagant in 
the highest degree, he seldom made a serious mistake in his actual 
operations on the theatre of war. As for the allied chiefs, their 
general plan of attack, designed by the young and brilliant Diebitch, 
no mean pupil of the Napoleonic school, was exceedingly good and 
well conceived ; but they ought to have had Milaradovitch on the 
field; and they evidently underrated the strength of the French, a 
miscalculation that ought not to have been made as they had more 
than sufficient means of information. Their inferiority to Napoleon 
is plain from the fact that he brought every one of his corps into 
action, while one of their wings was not engaged at all, and that, 
too, though they had more than barely enough to reconnoitre on all 
sides, and the Emperor was singularly weak in that arm. As for 
the contending armies, the French betrayed the feebleness and slow- 
ness of raw troops in the movements that preceded the battle, and 
the bad consequences of the want of horsemen; and though they 
fought on the whole remarkably well, their conduct was irregular 
and wild, and the young conscripts proved no match for the trained 
and resolute allied soldiery. In truth Liitzen would have proved a 
second Jena had Napoleon had his army of 1806, for his adversaries 
at the end of the day were nearly surrounded on both wings ; and it 
was largely owing to the condition of his troops, that he gained only 
a barren victory. The Russians and Prussians on this bloody day 
fought with the most heroic devotion ; overmatched in numbers as 
they were, they at one time had nearly won the battle ; and, though 
obliged to retreat, they were hardly defeated. It was already 
manifest, they were different men from the routine soldiers of a few 
years previously. 

The Allies quickly felt the effects of the military errors they had 
committed in advancing prematurely towards Western Germany. 
They had enlarged the circle of the national rising, but had shortened 
distance for their redoubtable foe, and weakened themselves by 
crossing the Elbe; and they had been worsted at the outset of the 
campaign, when delay would perhaps have secured them victory. 
They were obliged definitively to retreat, and, on the morning after 
the battle, their columns fell back along all the roads that lead from 
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the Elster to the Elbe. Had Napoleon pursued with the formidable 
horsemen who had perished amidst the snows of Russia, he would 
have pressed the defeated army hard; but, being powerless in that 
arm, he was unable even to attempt a pursuit, and, indeed, his own 
troops, young and immature, had been so shaken by the recent 
encounter, that it was necessary to give them a brief repose. A day 
or two having been thus spent, all traces of the Allies were lost, and 
their movements remaining concealed, Napoleon separated his army 
into two masses, and giving the command of the first mass to Ney, 
with orders to rally the detachments left by Eugene on the Lower 
Elbe, he directed his lieutenant to be in readiness to enter Prussia 
with 80,000 men, while he prepared in person to advance on Dresden 
and to follow the enemy even to Breslau, with the main body of the 
troops who had fought at Liitzen. All this was very different from 
the rapid sweep of earlier campaigns, but may easily be accounted 
for if we recollect the inferior quality of the victorious army and the 
altered conditions of the contest. On the 5th of May Ney was 
nearing on Torgau, and the Emperor, having passed the Elster, 
pressed forward to reach the Saxon capital, with Macdonald, Marmont, 


‘Oudinot, and Bertrand. The French having come up with the 


enemy’s rearguard—for the Allies were in full march for Dresden— 
several brisk and well-fought engagements took place, but the pur- 
suers were unable to gain any success, the powerful Prussian and 
Russian cavalry covering the retiring columns with unwearied devo- 
tion. By the 7th the Emperor was master of Dresden, the Allies 
having evacuated the town, and in a few days the old King of Saxony, 
who had inclined to the dubious policy of Austria, was once more 
under the control of Napoleon, and the outward signs of the national 
insurrection had been summarily repressed in his kingdom. The 
French army was now rapidly augmented, the Princes of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, awed by the effects of the battle of Liitzen, 
sending readily in their full contingents; and by the 15th of May, 
Napoleon had more than 120,000 men around Dresden, the German 
auxiliaries being, however, more than ever unwilling, and even hostile. 
Meanwhile the Allies had continued their march, and having received 
considerable reinforcements, had entrenched themselves in the strong 
position of Bautzen—famous in the Seven Years’ War—on the verge 
of the Silesian frontier, and had determined again to risk a battle. 
Napoleon resolved to accept the challenge, though negotiations had 
already opened; and on the 17th of May the Imperial arrays were 
once more on the track of their enemy. 

In the operations he was now beginning, the general plan of 
Napoleon was to assail the position of the Allies in front, turning it, 
at the same time, by a flank attack; and for this purpose he ordered 
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Ney, who had advanced on a parallel line on his left, to incline 
towards him, and move to the rear of Bautzen, while with the mass 
of the French army he fell directly on the hostile entrenchments. 
A combination of this kind might cause the ruin of the allied army, 
and as the numerical superiority of the French was great, and the 
Emperor had repeatedly proved how dangerous it was to permit him 
to manceuvre against a defensive position, he had many reasons to ex- 
pect success. By the 19th Napoleon arrived in sight of Bautzen with 
the great body of his troops, Ney, who had moved from Hoyerswerde, 
being only a few leagues away to the left; and it was with delight 
that he beheld the masses of the enemy stationary along the hills 
beyond, and evidently determined to accept battle. The positions 
held by the Allies formed a double line of imposing defences, ex- 
tending from the Bohemian mountains on their left, to a series of 
marshes and lakes on their right, and presented the aspect of many 
eminences, crowned by villages and intersected by streams and 
ravines, which made the approaches to them extremely difficult. 
The first line, of considerable extent, stretched from the Tronberg 
heights to the little town of Bautzen, and thence to Kreckwitz and 
Klix beyond; and it was covered throughout by the course of the 
Spree, in itself a not insignificant obstacle. The second line, much 
more contracted, led from Pielitz, on the verge of the Bohemian 
range, along a succession of upland plateaus, densely occupied by 
several hamlets, and it thence tended backward to Reitwitz and 
Gleicen, following the track of a flooded affluent of the Spree, but 
touching the first line in the vicinity of Kreckwitz. Both lines had 
been fortified with redoubts, and were held by about 110,000 men, 
full of resolution and eager to fight; but, though this combination 
of strong advanced posts, of watercourses and swamps, commanded 
from above, formed an entrenched camp most difficult to force, 
Napoleon did not hesitate to attack it, and, after a careful recon- 
naissance of the ground, gave orders for the attempt on the morrow. 
His plan of operations followed his original conception, which had 
been facilitated by the enemy’s dispositions. The allied generals 
had calculated that they would be assailed principally upon their 
left, and had no idea that Ney was at hand with a powerful corps 
to menace their rear; and, accordingly, they had placed their main 
force between the Bohemian hills and Bautzen, and had left on their 
right, comparatively ill-guarded, the low, marshy lands beyond 
Kreckwitz and Reitwitz. Perceiving this, Napoleon resolved to make 
his chief efforts against their centre and right; and, at the same 
time, he directed Ney to press forward and close on their rear, and, 
having carried Reitwitz, to advance, if possible, as far as the roads 


of Wurchen and Hochkirk, which formed their only lines of retreat. 
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Two days would, he considered, be required to complete these opera- 
tions; and, if they were successful, the allied army, assailed in front, 
and caught in the rear, by an enemy which, united on the field, would 
be 160,000 or 170,000 strong, would be liable to a terrible reverse. 
Such was the plan of Napoleon’s attack, and in its admirable per- 
ception of the nature of the position, and its perfect combination of 
his whole force, it was worthy of his ability and insight. By midday 
on the 20th the engagement began; and ere long a fierce cannonade 
was heard along the far-spreading line from the Bohemian ranges to 
Klix and Kreckwitz. Oudinot assailed the Russians on the Tronberg ; 
Macdonald crossed the Spree to attack Bautzen; while to the left 
Marmont and Bertrand endeavoured to carry the villages in their 
front; and, far beyond, Ney hastened to the field, his march acce- 
lerated by the sound of the cannon. After a murderous conflict on 
both sides, the Spree was forced, and Bautzen occupied; and though 
the allies were not at all defeated, and indeed had suffered much less 
than the French, their generals abandoned their first line of defence, 
thinking that the second would prove impregnable. After nightfall, 
Napoleon made preparations for the decisive stroke he was to deliver 
next day; and as Ney, with 60,000 men, was close to Klix on the 
extreme left, he rejoiced to see, by the enemy’s watch-fires, that they 
remained stationary in their new positions. On the morning of the 
21st the battle began anew; and Napoleon, with his lieutenants, 
directed a series of impetuous attacks against the villages and heights 
which formed the second line of the Allies’ defences. These attacks, 
however, were only secondary, and to keep the enemy in the positions 
he held; it was to the left, when Ney made his guns heard behind 
Kreckwitz, that the Emperor looked for the sign that would assure 
victory. ‘That marshal had debouched in force from Klix about ten 
o'clock ; and though his progress was arrested for a time by Barclay 
de Tolly, who had been ordered the evening before to observe his 
movements, yet, as the Russians had not more than from 12,000 to 
14,000 men, he was soon outflanked, and compelled to fall back. 
Ney, on this, advanced, and soon carried Reitwitz, thus completely 
attaining the rear of his foes, and threatening to cut off their whole 
right wing ; and had he been able fully to realise Napoleon’s concep- 
tion, and to seize the roads to Wurchen and Hochkirk by an imme- 
diate attack, the French must have gained a decisive victory. But, 
whether owing to the quality of his troops, or to want of the perfect 
self-reliance of old days, Ney hesitated to push his success home; 
and this gave Bliicher, who, though hemmed in, fought with men 
who sternly refused to yield, and repeatedly drove their assailants 
back, time to make his escape from his dangerous position, and ulti- 
mately to effect. his retreat. Ney’s movement thus proved compara- 
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tively fruitless; and though the peril of their right wing made the 
Allies abandon their whole position, they found their lines of retreat 
open, and fell back hardly at all pursued. As at Liitzen, the victory 
remained with Napoleon; but it had been barren of the results he 
had hoped for. It had been purchased at a terrible cost; and not- 
withstanding his superiority of force, and the perfection of his skilful 
dispositions, his adversaries had eluded his toils. “What a horrid 
butchery, and all for nothing!” was the bitter remark of the foiled 
Emperor when he discovered that Ney had failed to occupy the roads 
to Hochkirk and Wurchen. 

This great battle, from every point of view, deserves the attention 
of the military student. It illustrates, in the first place, the well- 
known truth, that the mere passive defence of even the strongest 
position, will, almost certainly, ultimately fail against the efforts of 
an able adversary who can select the point where to attack at 
pleasure. The precedents of the Seven Years’ War, when this kind of 
defence was often successful, when, for instance, at this very place 
Bautzen, Frederick the Great foiled all the attempts of Daun, proved 
worthless in the days of Napoleon, the increased daring and skill 
in manceuvring, the greater “mobility” given to troops, and the 
general multiplication of roads, giving the assailant advantages 
difficult to resist ; and, as was repeatedly seen in the last great war, 
the difference in his favour has since multiplied. In fact, every 
position has weak spots which can be discovered by care and skill ; 
the carrying of one or two of these makes the whole line impossible 
to hold; and the passive defence so injures the energy and courage 
of most troops that, in these instances, they seldom offer a stubborn 
opposition to a daring enemy. SBautzen, however, has a peculiar 
interest in itself, and throws clear light on the causes at work 
throughout Napoleon’s later campaigns which largely contributed to 
his overthrow. The Emperor’s dispositions were admirable: he seized 
correctly the points of attack, neglecting the Bohemian hills on the 
enemy’s left, and throwing the main strength of his onset in front 
against the allied centre and right; and in the manner in which he 
directed Ney to turn the whole position on his extreme left and to 
interrupt the retreat of the Russians and Prussians, we see the perfect 
master of his art. The arrangements of the allied generals, on the 
other hand, were very far from good: they placed too many men on 
the Bohemian hills and left their right comparatively weak ; they 
abandoned their first line much too easily; above all, they made 
hardly any provision against the perilous attack of Ney, and through- 
out the struggle they did not show the activity, the intelligence, and 
the perception of the great commander opposed to them. Yet, though 
Napoleon had skill on his side, and a very large superiority of force 
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—160,000 men at least against 100,000—Bautzen was a victory 
without results; the grand manceuvre which, if successful, might 
really have broken the Coalition up, failed in the consequences 
expected from it, and the Allies, turned and defeated as they were, 
made good their retreat without a disaster. The reason of this extra- 
ordinary difference from what had been witnessed in former campaigns 
is to be found simply in the difference between the contending armies 
at these two periods, and this should ever be kept in mind in 
considering the military career of Napoleon. The young army which 
he led at Bautzen, as a military instrument, was not to be compared 
with the veteran legions of 1815-6. The French generals had begun 
to lose some of the confidence of former times; and Ney himself, it is 
said, showed unwonted irresolution or slowness in not executing the 
decisive movement which must have given the French a splendid 
victory. The allied army, on the other hand, was well-seasoned and 
not ill-organised; it was animated by intense patriotism, and 
accordingly it fought with the sternest resolution, and the brilliant 
manceuvres which a few years before would have spread through it 
disorder and terror, were now comparatively of little effect. This 
was ‘the distinction which baffled Napoleon repeatedly in his later 
contests ; but he never would give it due significance; and confident 
in his genius and his art, he still thought that with masses of 
conscripts he could successfully contend against indignant Europe. 
Napoleon, after the battle of Bautzen, followed the retreating Allies 
as far as Breslau, and saw his eagles once more on the Oder. 
The weakness, however, of the French cavalry, and the undaunted 
attitude of their foes, prevented his gaining real success; indeed his 
troops were more than once repulsed; and the roads of Silesia were 
thickly strewed with broken material and straggling conscripts 
unable to bear fatigue or privations. Early in June the Emperor 
signed the celebrated armistice of Pleistwitz and hostilities ceased for 
a brief period. Napoleon, it is now well known, took this course, 
which, as events were to prove, was fraught with ruinous consequences 
to him, only to gain time to complete his armaments, and to begin 
again, with augmented resources, his desperate struggle for the 
mastery of Europe. He resolved to temporise until he could bring 
his cavalry to its due proportions, could make his infantry more 
consistent and add enormously to their numbers ; and, underrating 
the power of the Allies, neglecting the half threatening attitude of 
Austria, and scorning the national movement in Germany, he felt 
assured that victory would not desert him, and that, as usual, his 
art would cause him to triumph. Strange infatuation of ambitious 
genius, a prodigy of insight within certain limits, and marvellous in 
its powers of calculation, yet extravagant in its dangerous imagina- 
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tions, and blind to the force of those moral influences which so often make 
and unmake empires, and baffle the teaching of military logic! This 
first part of the campaign of 1813 has not, perhaps, been sufficiently 
studied, and yet it deserves the closest attention. Napoleon’s ability 
in military operations and his great talents as an administrator were 
never more conspicuously displayed; and it was wonderful that after 
the Russian catastrophe he should have been able to put together an 
immense, and far from contemptible army, should have triumphed 
with it in two great battles, and should have driven his enemies from 
the Elbe to the Oder. Nor less extraordinary were the efforts made 
by France at this stirring conjuncture ; no other country could so 
quickly have risen in equally formidable strength ; and her immense 
exertions in 1813 were another instance of that daring and energy 
which have so often dazzled and confounded Europe. On the other 
hand the strategy of the Allies, considered as a specimen of the art of 
war, was not deserving of commendation; the premature crossing of 
the Elbe was a false movement, although, no doubt, with political 
reasons in its favour ; the position of Bautzen was ill-defended, and 
the battle might have been better contested; and in organising and 
administering the resources of war, the allied sovereigns'and their ad- 
visers were not the equals of their great adversary. Yet the efforts 
of France were not to endure; the power of the Empire had been 
fatally sapped, and could not maintain the strain on it; the 
strength of the Allies was on the increase, even notwithstanding their 
late energy; and though his victories had not yet ceased, the 
extraordinary man who thought that he held the destinies of Europe 


at the point of his sword was to prove that all his marvellous gifts 
were to lead him only to failure and ruin. 

















Wild Zack. 


PART II. 
Cuarter LY. 


“Tr is then true, my Betty? And I am to wish you joy?” cried 
Mary Jones with both hands outstretched. 

“Tt is true,” answered Betty, her lips parted in a smile of 
sunshiny happiness. “Congratulate me, Mary ; yes, wish me joy, 
for there is no happier woman to-day between the Northern and 
Southern seas. 

“Tam glad to see you so happy, dear child!” cried Mary affec- 
tionately, but there was something pinched and starved in her 
voice. Ah, pity for those who possess the capacity for love and 
yet must go hungry to their dying day! 

This odd want is none the less bitter that it meets with scant 
sympathy in this hard world. In the breast of many an 
unsought woman lies a wealth of wasted treasure, treasure which 
no one has cared to seek, and yet what a treasure it might have 
been ! 

Mary Jones’s heart had grown somewhat starved, but it was the 
heart of a loving woman still, and when the bright sunshine of 
her young friend’s happiness shed its light on her soul, it awakened 
an echo of old dead days, and swelled it with sympathy. 

“Sit down, sweet one,” she said drawing Betty down on the 
sofa beside her. “ Tell me all about it. When did he ask you to 
be his wife?” 

“This morning, Mary, only this morning; but it seems as if 
years had passed since then.” 

“ And what says Mr. Ives? Does he welcome the stranger who 
takes from him his only child ?” 

“ Not far, Mary—but two miles away—and my father is always 
to live with me, if he so will it, so says Mr. Johnstone.” 

* But is he pleased?” asked Mary with a little persistence. 

“Yes, he is well pleased ; he already loveshim as ason. Mary, 
perhaps the thing that most readily won my heart was his 
reverence and tender courtesy to my father.” 

“T can believe it, Betty. His manners are perfect! I was only 
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making that same remark to Deborah thismorning. Yes, I knew 
only one other whose manners could compare with your John 
Johnstone's, Betty—only one.” 

Mary Jones sighed deeply and looked down. Betty gently 
pressed her hand. 

Hitherto she had always laughed at her friend’s tender recol- 
lections; now, it seemed to her that her eyes were opened to her 
former cruelty. 

But Mistress Mary was too much interested to waste too much 
time even on such reflections. 

“You must tell me all, dear,” she said. ‘ What is his family ? 
Has he parents living, brothers and sisters? Is his fortune 
assured ?” 

“ Ah, there is some little difficulty there,” answered Betty, her 
face falling a little. ‘“ He has no parents, no friends, no kindred : 
he is all alone in the wide world. And as for his fortune, that is 
assured, but it is somehow mysteriously bound up in trusts—I 
know not what. He has no papers to show my father, he asks for 
perfect confidence.” 

Mistress Betty was a prudent woman. She pursed up her lips 
and uttered a little sound expressive of discontent. 

“Dear Betty,” she said, “it is doubtless a very good thing to 
be in love with a stranger romantically, but still E, 

“He is no stranger,” said Betty quickly. 

“No, no, not to be called a stranger,” cried Mary, laughing—“an 
old and valued friend of two months’ standing.” 

“The time is short,” said Betty thoughtfully. “ But a whole 
lifetime seems to have passed in that space! My father,” she cried, 
as Mr. Ives entered the room. “ Here is Mistress Mary Jones.” 

“Come to offer my warmest good wishes,” said the lady, 
“ and also all the assistance in my power when the important day 
approaches.” 


“T shall indeed be glad and grateful for your help,” said Betty 
affectionately. 

Mr. Ives persuaded Mary to remain for supper. The candles 
were brought in, and the room looked bright and cheery. 

“Stay with me and cheer my loneliness,” said the parson 
cheerily. “ The young folk will stroll in the garden till 
supper be ready. I am too old for dewy twilight walks, egad.” 

Was it a new idea that flashed into Mary’s mind that caused 
her to start? She glanced at Mr. Ives’ comely person, at his 
glossy cassock, his smartly-buckled shoes, at the neat tie-wig 


which surmounted a face which she hastily pronounced as hand- 
some as it ever had been. 
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With a sweep of her fan Mistress Mary renounced her waning 
youth. 

“ Stay with you !” she cried, “that will I! and you and I from 
the window will superintend our dear young ones. Alas!” she 
said, with a languishing look, “ how lonely the house will seem 
when you are bereft of your daughter.” 

Mr. Ives sighed deeply. 

Outside in the gloaming, Betty Ives and her young lover 
walked slowly backwards and forwards under the orchard trees. 

“No father, no mother, no sisters!” she said, looking up into his 
face. ‘No one to love, no one to love you !” 

“T do not know whether I am to be pitied,” he answered with 
a light laugh. “My life has been one of strange vicissitudes. 
No, no, sweet Bet; I have often thanked God that no one shared 
my life.” 

“But you will never do so again,” she said earnestly. 

“Sweetheart!” he answered. “ Until you have once drunk of 
the cup of happiness you know not what it is; but once tasted, 
you can ill-spare it thenceforth.” 

“ Ah, some day you will tell me about this life of yours—will 
you not?” ; 

“Some day, my heart, when you andI are alone together in 
the fair woods of Belton—when you are my precious wife, and 
when days have passed on, and our full trust and confidence each 
in the other is proved and strengthened by time. But not now, 
beloved, not now.” 

“ Have you known griefs, sorrows ? ” 

“A few.” 

“ Happiness ?” 

“ Yes, and triumphs often.” 

Betty bent down her head thoughtfully ; fain would she have 
swept away the veil of mystery which surrounded her betrothed, 
but she would take no step to do so—no confidence was precious 
save that which was given unasked. 

The twilight gathered softly. Presently Betty turned round, 
and placed her two clasped hands on his arm, her noble head 
proudly raised, her large eyes seeking his. 

“Look you,” she said, “ there is something I would wish to say 
to you. Youand I are to be man and wife—and I have accepted 
you—I know nothing of you, John—I know not whence you come, 
or from among what kinsfolk; I have taken all on trust. I love 
you, John, sol fear not. They say that perfect love casteth out 
fear. There can be no dark secret in your life, no deed or deeds 
that you shame to disclose to me. I take you with infinite faith. 
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So tell me what you will, dear, oras much as you will. My heart 
will give you gratitude for the confidence you give to me, and, 
John, my love shall cover your silence.” 

With a sudden impulse John Johnstone was down on his knees, 
he pressed her hands to his lips with a passion akin to worship. 

“My life, my love!” he cried—* my whole life shall be devoted 
to rewarding your trust in me. Oh, would to God I were more 
worthy of you !” 

Within the house Mistress Mary and Mr. Ives were very com- 
fortable: they played a game of patience together (in which the 
former was a great proficient), they chatted, they waxed confi- 
dential, and not till Dame Martha summoned them to sup, did 
they perceive the lapse of time. Mr. Ives called from the window, 
and the betrothed pair came in, their eyes shining and dazzled by 
the bright light. 

Matters went on happily thus for many days-—it seemed that 
the course of true love was to run very smooth—when one evening 
a little incident occurred that startled all. 

The little party of four were dining together, as they generally 
did. 

Mr. Ives wasin merry mood: he poured out a glass of good red 
wine, wine that was not often brought forth from the depth of 
his cellar ; he bade John Johnstone fill up his glass, and as each 
gentleman raised it brimming to his lips, pledged “ His sacred 
Majesty, good King George.” 

With a sharp rattle John Johnstone’s glass crashed untasted 
on to the table, and the red wine splashed like blood on the white 
napery. 

The parson looked at him, and the colour forsook his cheek. 

Mistress Mary glanced tremulously from one to another, and 
half rose in consternation. 

The colour flushed high in Betty Ives’ cheek. “ Was this then 
the mystery ? ” 

The absent king held all her sympathies. 

Mr. Ives moved back his chair from the table, and said some- 
what unsteadily : 

“Good sir, I am a man of peace. I love order and a strong 
government. Can I hazard my daughter by——” 

Now strangely enough Mary Jones came to the rescue. 

“Sirs,” she said, “allow me to make a proposition; it is this, 
that not one of us breathe a word elsewhere of what has 
happened to-night. For Heaven’s sake say nothing, keep all 
dark, and on this understanding,” she stooped forward and daintily 
raised her own glass, “I also pledge his Majesty over the sea.” 
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But Mr. Ives did not recover his spirits that night: presenti- 
ments of evil haunted him, misgivings that he had not done wisely 
by his darling. When the small hours of the morning struck he 
still lay awake, tossing restlessly to and fro. 


CuarTer VY. 


THE days passed on, and now all the world lay under a pall of 
white snow. Under their dazzling mantle gleamed the dark 
prickly leaves of the holly-trees with abundance of scarlet berries. 
Here and there a little robin-redbreast hopped to and fro, chiefly 
gathering round the latticed windows of the Parsonage, where 
morning and evening Betty fed hundreds of feathered pensioners. 

Sportsmen cursed the hard weather, the idle horses restlessly 
moved in their stalls, and the hounds dreamed dreams to pass 
away the long hours. 

Betty was never idle. She made it her pride that when she left 
home as a bride all should be found in order in her father’s 
home. Mistress Mary took much interest in it herself, and 
joined her in mending and marking and sorting fine household 
linen that had need of much care. 

Betty’s own clothes were in course of manufacture, not many 
but rich, as should become the Lady of Belton; above all, her 
wedding-gown of dove-coloured and silver brocade, all trimmed 
with strings and strings of orient pearls which John Johnstone 
had brought her one day. 

He gave her many jewels, but she loved the pearls best, for 
they were his first gift, and destined, he said, for that day of days 
that was to make her his own for ever. 

Almost every day as the time passed on, he brought her a new 
gift. Once it was a pretty little dog, another day a ring of large 
rubies. 

“ My Betty herself is a ruby,” he said, when he placed this on 
her hand. “A brave stone rich in colour, strong, unchanging, 
and the most precious of gems.” 

Then there was nothing for it, but that she and her father 
should come to Belton to look over Betty’s future home, suggest 
improvements, and choose among Mr. Johnstone’s many fine 
horses one to be trained for his bride’s special use. She was a 
bold fearless rider, looking beautiful on horseback, and she had 
scorned his proposal to buy her a gentle lady’s horse, expressing 
her wish to be allowed to ride his hunters. With one or two 
exceptions John offered her the choice. 

It was a brilliant frosty day on which the invitation was 
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accepted. Mr. Ives laughingly included Mary Jones in the little 
party, asserting that two and two would be a fairer division of 
company. 

Mary bridled and blushed and threw a tender glance at him 
from behind her fan, and the parson thought to himself that after 
all he was not old yet. 

In every life there is perhaps one day that stands out from the 
others as the happiest day—one day in which the cup of joy 
seems full to the brim; it is not generally a day of powerful 
emotions, but of unbroken peace, sunshine, love, sweetness and 
the glory of life. 

Such a day had dawned for fair Betty Ives. It was not so 
unbroken for her betrothed: now and then a look of care overcast 
his brow, and now and then his hands clenched themselves with 
a slight neryous movement. All through the day he paid her a 
courtship so tender, so deferential, so loving, it might have been 
a votary addressing his saint, a courtier waiting on his queen; 
and as the hour advanced, and the time of departure drew near, 
his attentions became yet more tender, more wistful. 

They visited the horses and the dogs, gave bread to the shy 
young gazelle that John was endeavouring to tame, to offer to 
his bride. Then he suddenly drew her aside, and while Mr. Ives 
and Mary Jones strolled onwards to the garden, he took a key 
from his pocket, and unlocked the door of a loose box which he 
had passed by hitherto. 

“Here lives my best treasure, sweetheart,” he said. “You 
must travel far, and look wide, ere you meet with his match.” 

Betty looked in, and her eyes fell on a magnificent white horse. 
It would have needed an experienced eye fully to appreciate the 
strength and symmetry of its proportions; to Betty he looked 
beautiful, and words failed to describe her admiration. 

“Strange that I have never chanced to see you ride him,” she 
said. “I recognised at once the brown mare and the two 
chestnuts, and the bay with a white star, but this oneI have never 
seen.” 

“No, I never hunt Seagull,” he answered thoughtfully. “Iowe 
him my life not once, but over and over again.” 

“Seagull!” exclaimed Betty. “Is not that the name of Wild 
Jack’s famous white horse ? ” 

“Yes, he was named after him. I bethought myself that my 
Seagull was as noble an animal as Wild Jack’s.” 

é I am sure that he has not his equal in the wide world!” cried 
etty. 


John Johnstone turned suddenly to her and said: “ Do you still 
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keep up your interest in that poor sinner Wild Jack, sweet Bet ? 
or has it died away in your gentle breast ?” 

“T shall never forget our first, and (Heaven grant) our last 
interview,” she answered with a smile. “How he justified my 
trust in him!” 

“ Poor Jack,” said John Johnstone thoughtfully, “I knew Jack 
well once; you were right to have faith in him. He has done 
good service to the Cause. Look you, dear, he never took purse or 
papers on the King’s highway, but in the king’s name who is over 
the seas; he never injured woman or shot an unnecessary shot— 
keep your sympathy with Jack. And now,” he said, throwing 
back his head with an odd look of defiance and pride—“ now 
there is a reward of five hundred pounds offered for Wild Jack’s 
body living or dead. They place a high price on the head of one, 
whom, to his honour, they dub traitor as well as highwayman! ” 

“Five hundred pounds,” said Betty. “Alas! the reward is 
tempting.” 

“He has escaped so often from their very midst, has more than 
once been prisoner, has often baffled his swiftest pursuers. Next 
time Wild Jack is taken, his shrift will be short, I warrant.” 

The tears rose to Betty’s eyes. 

“God grant him a safe escape to France,” she said earnestly. 

“It is a good and a charitable wish, sweetheart,” said John 
somewhat gloomily. ‘ But men who have lived as Wild Jack has 
lived, dread exile as much as death.” 

“Surely,” said Betty, “that depends upon whether he is 
utterly friendless, or has any who love him.” 

“ Wild Jack is not utterly friendless,” he answered with a grave 
sweet smile. 

“And this also is one of the mysteries,” said Betty gaily. 
“Do not forget your promise, that some day you will tell me all} 
the past history of your life, and also, above all, the story of 
your acquaintance with the most famous gentleman of the road.” 

“Aye, some day,” he said, closing the door of Seagull’s home, 
and placing the key in his pocket. 

As they turned away he said suddenly: “ Say nothing about my 
treasure in there, dear Bet, I beg of you, neither to your father 
nor to Mistress Mary.” 

Betty looked up at him somewhat surprised. 

“Oh, it is for a trifling reason,” he said—“ a mere wager.” 

So the matter faded from her mind. 

The elders of the little party now summoned them—the evening 
was closing, it was time to be going home. 

They were all to ride, Mary on a pillion behind Mr. Ives. 
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While the horses were being saddled, Mr. Johnstone prayed 
them to come in, and they entered once more the large drawing- 
room, and gathered round a cheerfully blazing fire. 

It was a stately room, with handsome furniture, all arranged 
with stiff propriety, needing the trifling signs of a woman’s 
presence to give grace and life to its appearance. 

“ How different it will look when my lady reigns here,” said 
John Johnstone softly. He led her away to one of the windows, 
and pointed out to her the beauties of the fair English landscape, 
and there unseen he held her hand in both his, and once pressed 
it to his lips. Tea came in, in cups of delicate old china, and 
home-made cakes and fresh butter. 

“We must have a dairy fit for your superintendence, sweet 
Bet,” said John Johnstone. ‘See how pale is this butter, how thin 
this cream compared to what you offer me at the Parsonage.” 

The horses came round at last, Mr. Johnstone’s bay mare with 
them ; he would certainly accompany them home. 

Indeed it seemed as if this evening he could not tear himself 
away, he lingered on and on, and it grew quite dark, and the 
moon rose over the snow, and the stars shone out one by one. 

Supper was over, Mistress Mary long since gone home. It was 
nine o’clock—Mr. Johnstone must go. Mr. Ives sat quiet in his 
deep chair, the warmth and the comfort entered into his soul, and 
he slept. 

“Come with me to the door, sweet Bet,” said John lingeringly. 

“Yes, even farther than that,” she said, and she caught up her 
fur cloak, threw it round her, and followed him out to the garden 
gate. The crisp snow crackled pleasantly underfoot. 

Old Isaac, who held the bay mare, left them when he had given 
the bridle into her master’s hand. 

“They will be wishing to kiss, mayhap,” he muttered to him- 
self, “ and I'll not stand in their way, God bless them!” 

John Johnstone mounted. He looked up to the sky and said, 
“Tt is later than I thought. I have a long ride before me to- 
night, sweetheart. I have business near Newbury. I had meant 
to go home and change the bay mare for my faithful Seagull, but 
it is too late.” 


“ ‘When shall you be back?” asked Betty, who was used now to 
his sudden departures. 


“To-morrow—to-morrow at latest, and my first halt shall be 
here.” 


“ Are you armed ?” 


He gave a little laugh, and pointed to his saddle, well garnished 
with pistols, 
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“They are loaded,” he said. “For it might fall out that I 
should meet with Wild Jack.” ; 

“Heaven forbid!” said Betty with a shiver. 

“You are cold, sweetheart, you must go in. We must part. 
Oh! it is bitter to say farewell.” 

“Only till to-morrow, John? Only till to-morrow!” 

“Only till to-morrow!” he echoed. 

Then he bent down, put his hand under her chin and raised her 
sweet face—the moon shone on it, on the large eyes lovingly 
turned to his, on the wondering tender look, in which joy and 
pain seemed strangely mingled. 

Their lips met, one long wild kiss—for the first time she heard 
his passionate words, “My own, my beloved!” Then he drew up 
his reins. John gave one glance at the moon, and noted how she 
mounted Heaven’s arch—then he looked back no more, but set 
spurs to the bay mare’s flanks, and galloped away. 

Betty went home; she lay down to rest with a smile on her 
beautiful face. The happiest day must end when night falls, 


Cuarrer YI. 


Wuen evening fell the next day, Betty lingered long at the 
gate. ; 

“ He could not get his business done in time,” she said to herself. 
“ He will not come to-day.” 

But the next day passed also, and the next, and still John John- 
stone had not come home. 

On the fourth day Mr. Ives rode into Wancote to hear the news, 
and promised his daughter that he would go over to Belton, and 
find out from the servants whether they had had any news of 
their master, and when they expected him to return. 

Mary Jones came over to the Parsonage—it was an important 
day, for Betty was to try on her welding-gown, finished the night 
before. 

She looked very beautiful in it, the soft colour flushing on her 
cheek, her sweet eyes shining. When the little ceremony was 
over, Betty put her arm round the waist of her friend, and led her 
away out of earshot of busy Dame Martha, and the smart dress- 
makers. 

“Dear Mary!” she said, “my great wish now is to see you 
don just such a dress as this wedding-gown of mine.” 

“Oh la! Betty, bethink you of my age,” cried Mary, but tears 
of genuine emotion rose to her eyes. 

“Yet would I fain see you my father’s wife,” said Betty. She 
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put her hands on her friend’s shoulders, and looked down from her 


greater height into her face. 

“Say yes, Mary, say yes,” she said. 

“T must wait till the right person asks me that question,” 
answered Mary, half-sobbing, half-laughing ; but Betty persisted : 

“Say yes, Mary dear!” 

“ Well then yes, if so it must be,” answered Mary. “You are 
a good girl, Betty,” and she kissed her warmly, and hurried away 
to the glass to rearrange her elaborate curls of hair. 

Mr. Ives came home full of excitement: he had heard great 
news in Wancote, the whole town was ringing with it. 

“ What do you think has happened ?” he cried as he came into 
the room. 

“ Has John come home ?” asked Betty eagerly. 

“No child, and the servants say that they never expect him 
until he appears, he is often away like this for a few days. The 
news is quite otherwise—Wild Jack has been taken.” 

“ Ah!” cried the women in a breath, and Betty turned white as 
a sheet. 

“What will they do with him?” asked Mary. 

“He was taken on the King’s highway, some twenty miles from 
here on the Newbury Road, on the cross roads where the steep way 
comes down from the downs. Itseems that an important paper had 
fallen into the possession of some individual here, convicting 
many well-known gentlemen about Wancote of loyalty to him that 
is over the sea, and Sir Harry Clare was to carry the paper to 
Newbury to-night. I warrant some not very distant friends of 
ours were shaking in their shoes. 

“They rode four together and all well-armed ; but Wild Jack was 
too much for them—he and two others attacked the party ; he seized 
the paper himself, after a short encounter with young Clare, whose 
horse he shot dead. That accomplished, all made off. The paper 
was lost. Some say Wild Jack burnt it as he rode, some that he 
swallowed it, some that he tore and scattered it to the four winds 
of heaven, Then when in full flight, his horse stumbled and fell, 
and the four gentlemen came up with him. Entangled as he was 
by the fallen horse, he fought and kept all at bay with his 
marvellous fencing powers till his men were far out ofsight. Then 
he broke his sword across his knee, saying that never should his 
trusty weapon fall into the hands of the king’s enemies. He was 
badly wounded.” 


“Well?” cried Mary breathlessly. Betty sat down, she felt cold 
and faint. 


“Well, they took him that night to the nearest village, bound 
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hand and foot. At first they hardly knew the value of their 
captive, for he was not riding his famous horse Seagull ; had he been 
mounted as usual, small chance would they have had of capturing 
Wild Jack. There was a hasty assembly of magistrates, such as 
could be induced to come. I warrant some would have died 
sooner than join in what followed. They caused a gallows to be 
erected forty feet high on the King’s high road, and there they 
hanged Wild Jack.” 

“God rest his soul,” said Betty. ‘“ John will be sorry indeed, as 
sorry as I am.” 

“ Yes, John always has a certain sympathy with the gentlemen 
of the road,” said Mr. Ives. ‘ But after all, order must be kept, 
the roads must be made safe. I know the Government will be 
sorely displeased that the list of suspected gentlemen has been 
saved, I mean lost.” 

It was too late, and all were too much excited by what had passed 
for Betty to broach the subject of marriage to her father that 
night, but she promised herself to do so early on the following 
morning. 

It was very cold, and Betty could not sleep ; in vain she turned 
from side to side, in vain she drank water and paced her room, 
and tried all the devices known to the sleepless—all was fruitless ; 
her pillow seemed to her on fire, and incessantly in her imagina- 
tion she heard the galloping of horses so vividly, that she rose 
several times and went to the window; but the night was clear, 
and the moon bright, and all over the country lay one sheet of 
untrodden snow. 

She lay down once more, and about three o’clock was roused 
suddenly by a light tap, as of something which hit her window. 

She went to it hastily, and as she did so, another light pebble 
hit the panes. She opened the casement and looked out. Below 
in the garden in the moonlight, which was almost as light as day, 
she saw standing a slight woman’s figure. 

The figure held up a warning hand to be silent and come 
down. 

Betty was bold and fearless, she put on her clothes hastily, 
and went down. She went into the garden at once, and looked 
cautiously round. There was no one to be seen at first. 

She waited in some amazement, when suddenly she felt a light 
touch on her shoulder, and looking round, saw standing beside her 
Nora Ray, the young gipsy girl, looking more wild and elf-like 
than usual. 

“ Hist!” said the strange child. ‘“I have brought you a token 
from one whom you know so well. His day is over,” she cried witha 
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wild grin, showing all her white teeth. ‘The ravens are feasting 
on Wild Jack’s tender flesh to-night. See, here is the token; he 
gave it to me at the foot of the gallows with his own hand.” 

With a sob Betty took it from the girl’s brown hand—her own 
little serpent-ring that he had taken from her that night that 
seemed so long ago. 

“Tt shall never again leave my finger,” shesaid. “God rest his 
soul.” 

“ You will cross the poor gipsy’s hand with silver, pretty lady,” 
cried Nora. “He never failed to do so to poor Nora Ray, 
not he!” 

Betty quickly went into the house, gave her money, and let her 
out of the gate—the wild creature had come in over the wall— 
then she went slowly up to her room. 

She leant out of the open window, her brow burning in spite of 
the cold. 

Suddenly came on her ear the wild sound of Nora’s singing, with 
its strange pathos like the sighing of the wind, or the cry of storm- 
tossed sea-birds. 

Betty clasped her hands, and sank on her knees, the sound made 
her shudder from head to foot. She stopped her ears with 


trembling fingers, but yet every word fell on them distinctly and 
would not be shut out. 


* Aye, call him, call him over the lea, 
Aye, well and well-a-day ; 
Lover will never come back to thee 
Who loves and yallops away.” 


Cuarter VII. 


“How pale you are this morning, my child,” said Mr. Ives to his 
daughter. 

“Tt is nothing. I have had a feverish night ; the story of the 
fate of my poor friend haunted me,” she answered. She could not 
eat, the cold had chilled her blood, and now and then she 
shivered painfully. 

Betty sought her opportunity in spite of her bodily discomforts, 
and fondly caressing her father’s hands she knelt down by his 
chair, 

“Father,” she said. ‘“ Dear father, you know that very soon 1 
am going to leave you, to be married to my own true love. Our 
wedding-day is fixed, but I dare say he will not be back much 
before then. Do you think he will? Oh no, probably not.” 

“Why child, to be sure he will! He will be back in a few 
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days at the outside. ‘Why, silly child, you will make a poor wife 
if you fret always when your husband is from home.” 

“But I do not fret. I am perfectly satisfied. Listen, dear 
father: when I am married and gone away with my dear love, you 
will look round you and see only my empty place, no hand to hold 
yours, no voice to welcome you, no music to cheer you, no child 
to love you.” 

“Betty,” cried Mr. Ives with a sob, “ why do you show me so 
dismal a picture? It is bad enough already.” 

“T have a good reason, dear father,” she said. “You see I am 
going sosoon. I should leave you with so much lighter a heart were 
Mary here to take my place. She is kind and good, and true, and 
would love you dearly.” 

Mr. Ives laughed a little. 

“ Mistress Mary is somewhat old to replace my daughter,” he 
said. 

“Then the more suited to be your wife.” 

Mr. Ives rose to his feet, and paced up and down the room. 
Suddenly he stopped, and catching his daughter’s hands, looked 
her full in the face. 

“ Would she have me, my Bet?” he said. “I may not be too 
old to wed, but I am vastly too old to woo.” 

“She will have you, father,” answered Betty. ‘And you will 
be quite happy when I am gone.” 

So all was settled, and the elderly pair pledged to each other. 
The banns were asked in church that their marriage might take 
place at once when John Johnstone should take his bride away. 

Days passed on, days lengthened into weeks, the wedding-day 
drew near, and the bridegroom came not. 

All Betty’s high courage came back, the frost melted away, and 
the country was open again, and once more she rode to hounds. 
Her colour was high, her lips feverishly scarlet, her eyes large and 
brilliant. She rode with the best, and came home with the brush 
at her pommel. 

“Why do they look at me so strangely, father ?” she asked. 
“Old Squire Thornton, when he welcomed my return to the hunt, 
held my hand a whole minute in his, and it was as if he were 
about to speak, for he swallowed once or twice and then turned 
away. And Doctor Glebe would not speak to me at all, and his 
face was set as a mask, though I saw that he was watching me 
strangely all the time. Have I changed? Am I not the same 
Betty I used to be?” 

“The same, only a little thinner, my darling,” her father 
answered, and his eyes filled with tears. 
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He too had grown curiously sad of late, and followed his daughter 
with wistful eyes. 

“Father,” she said one day, “to-morrow you know is our 
wedding-day. John will come home, he must return to-night. I 
know that he will. I shall wait up till the clock strikes twelve, 
but if he does not come (and of course no one can tell how long 
business may detain him, can they ?), one thing, dear father : will 
you take Mary to church, even though I should not be there, 
and marry her? She might wear my wedding-gown. To please 
me, father, to please me ?” 

“Anything, anything to please you, my own child,” said 
Mr. Ives in a choked voice. 

All day Betty wandered in the garden; they watched her 
wistfully, her head was raised, always listening—listening to 
every sound. 

The hours passed, evening came, the night fell. Betty had 
thrown wide the casement. Her father and Mary Jones, crouching 
over the fire, had no heart to speak to her, or warn her that the 
night was cold. 

A wild stormy wind swayed the branches of the apple-trees, 
surging and roaring as it rushed over the downs; the candles 
flickered and burned low, and from them dropped those strange 
waxen off-shoots that old women call winding-sheets. 

At last the church-bell struck twelve, slowly, awfully. 

Betty was listening still, her head raised, her finger on 
her lip. 

“Hush!” she said, with a strange smile. “Do you hear the 
white horse’s hoofs ?” 

They listened. Distinctly on the ear came the sound of a 
horse galloping, coming nearer and nearer, passing the door, 
on and on without pause, the sound of the hoofs growing faint 
and fainter till lost in the far distance. 

Betty held out her arms. “Mary!” she said. “Mary!” 
Her voice was a strange harsh whisper, out of which all tone had 
passed. ‘“ Mary, he gallops away.” 


Cuarpter VIII. 


Arrer the lapse of another three days, it was determined that 
there should be no further delay of the marriage, and one 
morning, without pomp or parade of any kind, Mr. Ives took 
his bride into’ Wancote, and they returned home man and 
wife, 
The only wedding-guest was the parson’s old friend Dr. Glebe, 
2142 
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and he returned with them to the Parsonage because he had a 
few serious words that he wished to say there. ; 

He took Mr. Ives aside, and said abruptly, “ Are you mad, Ivas ? 
Do you wish to lose that peerless daughter of yours? I warn 
you that you will do so, if you are not more watchful.” 

“TI would give my life for hers,” answered her father sorrow- 
fully. ‘And so would Mary, who loves her dearly, but alas! what 
can wedo? We cannot bring back John Johnstone.” 

“You must send her away at once. She must have change of 
air and scene. At once, mark you, without an hour’s unnecessary 
delay.” 

“ You think it will do her good ? ” 

“T think it the one chance of escaping fatal mischief. See, I 
have a plan to propose. Why not send her to Newbury to her 
aunt? She is a sensible woman, and the house is full of children 
—they will rouse her.” 

T will take her myself,” cried Mr. Ives. 

“Nay, nay, that would defeat my object. I want absolute 
change for her, change of thought, scene, companions.” 

“ But how manage it, if I may not go myself?” 

“Squire Thornton rides to Newbury to-morrow with Sir Harry 
Clare, and he will willingly be her protector.” 

“They ride?” 

“Yes, it will do Betty good to ride, and old Isaac can follow 
with a valise full of clothes.” 

“To-morrow did you say ?” 

“To-morrow at daybreak.” 

“Tt shall be done. God grant that it may do her good.” 

The following morning, with many a tear and many a blessing 
Mr. Ives and his wife started Betty on her way. 

She made no resistance, passively assented to all they wished. 
When she was once more in the saddle, her spirits rose feverishly 
again. 

"Sir Harry Clare, riding by her side, felt the old fascination 
stealing over him again, the fascination that had well-nigh 
broken Lady Rachel's heart at Newbury last year. Squire 
Thornton saw her bright colour, and heard the old lively talk as 
of old, aud thought how that time cures all things, and that 
perhaps in the days to come, his son might have a chance at last. 

About half way on their journey the little party was joined by 
two gentlemen who reached the highway by a cross-road ; they 
lived far from the Wancote neighbourhood. The one Sir James 
Templemore, the other Mr. Mat Harding. 

Squire Thornton was glad to meet with friends so rarely 
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encountered; they had secrets together, mayhap. They saluted 
each other cordially, their greeting of Sir Harry Clare was more 
cold. 

It was a gloomy windy day, and after the mid-day halt to bait 
their horses, the weather grew worse, a cold violent wind blew in 
their faces, now and then a driving shower of rain. 

“ Are you tired, Mistress Betty?” asked the Squire. 

“No, no, I enjoy the free fresh air, it gives me new life.” 

“That is well,’ he said, riding on well pleased. The two 
cavaliers who attended Betty on each side were the new arrivals, 
both of whom appeared much struck by her exceeding beauty. 

Now it seemed almost as if they entered into a cloud, so 
dark it became, so blinded were they by wind and a fresh storm 
of cold fine rain. The horses grew subdued, they whinnied and 
held down their tails tightly. It was very cold. 

They moved into a short trot, but pulled up soon, breathless. 

The rain ceased as suddenly as it had begun, and now Betty 
became aware of some tall dark object looming in front of her, 
only as yet half visible. The wind howled past, and distinctly 
she heard a sort of clanking noise, as of chains or the rattling of 
something hard clanking together. 

“ Let us ride on, let us ride fast,” cried Squire Thornton in his 
loud hearty voice. As he spoke there was a whirr of loud wings, 
and a dark cloud of foul birds rose into the air from off that dark 
thing. 

Betty put out her hand and laid it on Sir James Templemore’s 
arm. 

“ What is it?” she said in a ghastly whisper. 

“Ah, a sad sight indeed,” said he sadly. “There hangs as 
noble a gentleman as ever drew sword for the king, God bless 
him!” 

“Who isit?” she asked again; the whisper came hissing forth. 

“Who? God rest his soul, he had many names. He was 
Wild Jack Barnstaple, alias John Johustone of Belton, alias 
Daredevil Jack of the North.” 

“For the sake of all that is sacred, hold your tongue!” shouted 
the Squire, who had caught the last words. 

He was too late. With a wild hoarse cry that none who heard 
it ever forgot, Betty flung wide her arms, and fell back on her 
saddle. The terrified horse galloped furiously forward, throwing 
her from side to side, then violently to the ground at the foot of 
the gallows. 

In horror the gentlemen surrounded her, and raised her 
inanimate form between them. 
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But it was long and very late before they could get her home. 

After long hours her body awoke to life, but her brain was gone. 
Heartbroken, mind gone, in very sooth mad, what remained for 
sweet Betty now? 

Travellers passing by would point to the Parsonage wall, and 
sorrowfully tell her story. Some more curious than the rest 
would perhaps stop to look through the gate. 

A strange sight met their eyes. 

As beautiful as ever, with a strange fearful beauty, stood Betty, 
her hands hanging clasped before her, and she sang to herself 
softly, dreamily : 


“Call him, call him over the lea, 
Aye, well and well-a-day ; 
Lover will never come back to thee 
Who loves and gallops away.” 


Then she put her hands to her mouth as men do who wish that 
their voices should carry far, and called over and over again 
slowly, “John Johnstone! John Johnstone!”—the last syllable 
rising loud on a long high note. 

Then she would hold up her finger, and bend her head listening, 
listening, listening, till she heard the sound of the galloping hoofs 
come nearer and nearer, passing and fading away. 

Those who watched with her in the dark evenings in the walled 
garden swore that they also heard the sound, and their hair 
bristled with cold fear. 


(Conclusion.) 
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Mr. Froude’s ‘Life of Carlyle.’ 





WHATEVER view may be taken of the works of Thomas Carlyle, 
it is beyond dispute that they set men thinking. Carlyle was 
so much a man of conviction, with the consequent power and 
earnestness, that his works sank deeply, though slowly, into the 
public mind. That he went for years with slight appreciation, 
or the reward of public favour, was partly the consequence of 
his preaching doctrines not fashioned to the passing hour. He 
was sowing seed, and the harvest was not immediate. His language, 
which afterwards by its novelty fixed his thoughts in the mind, 
was at first a great barrier to their reception. He had crossed 
his own tongue with the German, his own thought with German 
thought, and he cast out violently rough images still hot with the 
fusing fire of his brain. 

Few sadder pictures have been painted in literary history than 
that of Carlyle’s going about the streets of London with his 
‘Sartor’ to sell. Here was the product of the thoughts of years, 
in which problems were discussed which had consumed a vast 
amount of his mental energy. He knew that the matter was 
original, that he had something to tell, and that it would be well 
if a generation of money-makers and pleasure-seekers listened to 
him. Not one word had he written with any lower object than 
truth. He had come to London with his work; he stayed in 
lodgings while the work was being read by publishers or their 
readers. It was returned upon his hands as unsaleable, some- 
what incomprehensible, perhaps the product of an enthusiast who 
had taken leave of common sense. There was no one to blame 
for the verdict. Until you had mastered the idea of the book, 
it was like a bundle of fantastic thoughts expressed in the most 
rugged language. He who would master the inner thought must 
first crack the hard nut which encased it. When it came out 
in ‘Fraser,’ it ran down the sale of the periodical. Stuart Mill 
said he “ feared that the world would take some time to see what 
meaning was in it,” and it was not until the publication of his 
greatest work—‘ The French Revolution’—that men travelled 
back upon ‘Sartor,’ and read it with the key supplied by the 
popular work. 


Any judgment of Carlyle, therefore, which omits to take into 
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account that until his fortieth year he was unappreciated save 
by a few choice spirits, must be fallacious. To a man so keenly 
conscious of the novelty and value of his writings to find placed 
above him hundreds of writers whose very names are now for- 
gotten, must have been no ordinary trial, and one Carlyle, certainly, 
did not endure with patience. [t is to his lasting honour, how- 
ever, that he would not change the condition of things by any time- 
service ; he would do no hollow work, nor write a line which did not 
come from heart and head. But his long trial soured his temper, and 
gave him a bias which his subsequent recognition could not alter. 

This is apparent whenever he treats of his contemporaries. To 
Irving alone is he consistently tender and affectionate. There 
is no shadow of turning in his love for this unhappy man. In 
his early day of promise, in his heyday of popularity, and in the 
sad days of his infatuation, Carlyle remained true to him, and 
saw the worth which lay in this errant but guileless creature. 
To Lord Jeffrey, who had been of most assistance to him in early 
days of any man, he extended a qualified, liking, as if he resented 
the assistance Jeffrey had given. To most others he was either 
indifferent or hostile, if we except Leigh Hunt and Forster, 
neither of whom would resist where Carlyle insisted. He reserved 
his love for his family, and gave the world the cold shoulder in 
his best moods, and the scolding of a virago in his worst. The 
‘Life’ of him just published, executed with judgment and skill 
by Mr. Froude, reaches to his fortieth year, and concludes with 
the close of his stay in the wilderness at Craigenputtock. In 
this wilderness, alone, except for his wife and a servant; fed 
upon porridge and milk and eggs instead of locusts and wild 
honey; having a horse to ride on, and books to digest; Carlyle 
fought out the battle of his thoughts, wrestled with the religious 
problems which reach most men only to be put off or dallied 
with ; wrestled with them though the foundations seemed to fail 
him, sought the awful presence of God, and emerged from the 
fiery trial the believer he remained throughout life. Without 
Craigenputtock, Carlyle must still have been a man of genius 
and honesty, but he could not have written with the authority 
of a conviction born in the long, lonely conflicts on the moors 
around his solitary cottage. Day by day, month by month, year 
by year, he went forth alone with his thoughts, seeking the bases 
of spiritual and moral life, not apparently much turned aside by 
Nature, only the silence of which he appreciated. From this 
retreat he hurled his fiery message, with more of wrath than 
love in it, more of the Old than the New Testament. If the 
teaching of Carlyle shall pass away, having done its work, it 
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may arise from the fact that he tore down, rather than built up. 
Down with shams of every sort was the key to his teaching, 
rather than, “ And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men towards 
Me.” The spirit of David was more in him than that of our 
Lord, “ Gird ye on every man his sword.” He looked upon the 
existing generation as a generation of vipers whom he was 
warning to flee from wrath. He saw the world crumbling to 
decay, sinking under luxury, sloth, and falsehood, and came 
forth like Solomon Eagle, with a pan of hot coals on his head 
ready for ours. Let us hear him at Hoddam Hill: 


“ My meditatings, musings, and reflections were continual; my thoughts 
went wandering or travelling through eternity, through time and space so 
far as poor I had scanned or known, and were now to my infinite solace- 
ment coming back with tidings to me. This year I found that I had 
conquered all my scepticisms, agonising doubtings, fearful wrestlings with 
the foul, vile, and soul-murdering mud-gods of my epoch; had escaped as 
from a worse than Tartarus, with all its Phlegethons and Stygian quag- 
mires, and was emerging free in spirit into the eternal blue of ether, where, 
blessed be Heaven! I have, for the spiritual part, ever since lived, looking 
down upon the welterings of my poor fellow-creatures in such multitudes 
and millions still stuck in that fatal element, and have had no concern 
whatever in their Puseyisms, ritualisms, metaphysical controversies and 
cobwebberies, and no feeling of my own except honest, silent pity for the 
serious or religious part of them, and occasional indignation for the poor 
world’s sake at the frivolous, secular, and impious part with their universal 
suffrages, their nigger emancipations, sluggard and scoundrel protection 
societies, and unexampled prosperities for the time being. What my pious 
joy and gratitude then was, let the pious soul figure. In a fine and 
veritable sense, I, poor, obscure, without outlook, almost without worldly 
hope, had become independent of the world.” 


“ Honest, silent pity,’—just a touch of the Pharisee here. 
_ Carlyle’s teaching, however, is even yet too near us to receive 
just appreciation. In his Preface, Mr. Froude observes: 


“ Whether he was correct in his belief, and whether his message was a 
true message, remains to be seen. He has told us that our most cherished 
ideas of poliiical liberty . . . are mere illusions, and that the progress 


which has seemed to go along with them is a progress towards anarchy and 
sociai dissolution.” 


These are strong words, but they sum up Carlyle’s belief. Carlyle 
saw that expediency, not right, was the key to the action of public 
men; and this fact, with others which flowed from it, made him 
distrust the future of his country. He saw the absurdity and 
ruin which would result from universal suffrage : 


“No one dreamt of discovering a longitude by the vote of a majority, 
and those who trusted to such methods would learn that they had been 
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fools, by running upon the rocks. The science of life was no easier—was 
harder far than the science of navigation; the phenomena infinitely more 
complex, and the consequences of error infinitely more terrible. The rights 
of man, properly understood, meant the right of the wise to rule, and the 
right of the ignorant to be ruled.” 


Thus has Mr. Froude summed up Carlyle’s views on these 
points, and at a later period Mr. Froude adds: 


“ He knew well enough that the welfare of the State, like the welfare of 
everything else, required that the wise and good should govern, and the 
unwise and selfish should be governed; that of all methods of discovering 
and promoting your wise man, the voice of a mob was the least 
promising.” 


These were his political views, steadily held throughout life. 
Alongside with these he identified himself with every Powerful 
man. He loved a man who knew his mind, and had a profound 
contempt for a weak ruler. He saw that the executive must 
execute, not theorise or dream; must punish the lawless, and 
not be found on their side; and his opinion of the present position 
of our affairs, were he alive, cannot be doubted. Leaving a side 
of the question which we do not care to dwell on in these pages, 
we will give a few of his characters of his contemporaries, be- 
ginning with Coleridge: 


“T have seen many curiosities; not the least of them I reckon Coleridge, 
the Kantian metaphysician and quondam Lake poet. I will tell you all 
about our interview when we meet. Figure a fat, flabby, incurvated 
personage, at once short, rotund, and relaxed, with a watery mouth, a 
snuffy nose, a pair of strange brown, timid, yet earnest-looking eyes, a 
high tapering brow, and a great bush of grey hair; and you have 
some faint idea of Coleridge. He is a kind, good soul, full of religion 
and affection and poetry and animal magnetism. His cardinal sin is that 
he wants will. He has no resolution. He shrinks from pain or labour 
in any of its shapes. His very attitude bespeaks this. He never straightens 
his knee-joints. He stoops with his fat, ill-shapen shoulders, and in 
walking he does not tread, but shovel and slide. My father would call it 
‘skluiffing.’ He is also always busied to keep, by strong and frequent inhal- 
ations, the water of his mouth from overflowing, and his eyes have a look 
of anxious impotence. He would do with all his heart, but he knows he 
dares not. The conversation of the man is much as I anticipated—a forest 
of thoughts, some true, many false, more part dubious, all of them inge- 
nious in some degree, often in a high degree. But there is no method 
in his talk: he wanders like a man sailing among many currents, whither- 
soever his lazy mind directs him; and, what is more unpleasant, he 
preaches, or rather soliloquises. He cannot speak, he can only tal-k (so 
he names it). Hence I found him unprofitable, even tedious; but we 
parted very good friends, I promising to go back and see him some 
evening—a promise which I fully intend to keep. I sent him a copy 
of ‘ Meister,’ about which we had some friendly talk. I reckon him a 
man of great and useless genius: a strange, not at all a great man.” 
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This is a fine portrait with great appearance of truth. His 
senses, “wrapt in a half sleep,” dreaming “of better worlds,” 
brought about a want of will, and destroyed much of his value 
to the world. This was shown even in the management, or 
want of it, of his family, which drew forth Lamb’s amusing 
remark: “Coleridge ought not to have a wife or children: 
he should have a sort of diocesan care of the world—no parish 
duty.” 

Carlyle had no apparent relish for the more subtle and delicate 
forms of thought. Thought, to please him, must be incarnate 
strongly. This prevents his tasting with pleasure the works of 
Charles Lamb, and other less well-known writers. Of Barry 
Cornwall, he says: 


“T have also seen and scraped acquaintance with Procter—Barry Corn- 
wall. He is a slender, rough-faced, palish, gentle, languid-looking man 
of three- or four-and-thirty. There is a dreamy mildness in his eye; he is 
kind and good in his manners, and, I understand, in his conduct. He is a 
poet by the ear and the fancy, but his heart and intellect are not strong.” 


Then we have another of his libels on Lamb, whom he could 
taste just as much as a confirmed drunkard on beer and spirits 
could appreciate a fine hock: 


“Among the scrambling miscellany of notables that hovered about us, 
Leigh Hunt was probably the best, poor Charles Lamb the worst. He was 
sinking into drink, poor creature; his fraction of ‘ humour,’ &c., I recog- 
nised, and recognise—but never could accept for a great thing, a genuine, 
but essentially small and cockney thing; and now with gin, &c., super- 
added, one had to say ‘Genius! This is not genius, but diluted insanity.’ ” 


Here follow three remarkable words, on which more anon. 

Note the malice of “his fraction of ‘humour’”; the cruelty of 
“diluted insanity”; the utter spending of all the contempt he 
could crystallise into words in the “ essentially small and cockney 
thing.” It is yet a question, most potent Scot, with all thy 
thunder, bluster, and smothering power of strong words, whether 
this delicate, dainty Lamb will not be resorted to longer than 
thyself, and will more likely go into the literature of the nation. 
We wish to say nothing unkind of so kind a nature as Leigh 
Hunt; but Hunt was, after all, a bit of a Sybarite when he could 
be, and took very little care of his family affairs, whilst Lamb 
sacrificed much of his life for his father first, and the whole of 
the rest for his sister. To contrast these two to the discredit 
of Lamb surely marks some latent ill-feeling in Carlyle. Lamb 
must have trodden on the great man’s toe, or dared to interrupt 
the torrent of fierce words; thrown a bit of ice hissing into his 
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bowl of hot water. At the close of this sketch of Lamb occur, 
as we have said, three words: “Please remove this!” 

Do these words mean that Carlyle repented of what he had 
written? If so, in justice to Carlyle, why were they not removed. 
If he had become sensible of his injustice and cruelty, he ought 
to have the benefit of repentance. There would seem as if some 
explanation were required here. 


Here is his pottrait of Leigh Hunt: 


“Hunt and the Hunts, as you have heard, live only in the next street 
from us. Hunt is always ready to go and walk with me, or sit and talk 
with me to all lengths if I want him. He comes in once a week (when 
invited, for he is very modest), takes a cup of tea, and sits discoursing in 
his brisk, fanciful way till supper-time, and then cheerfully eats a cup 
of porridge (to sugar only), which he praises to the skies, and vows he 
will make his supper of at home. He is a man of thoroughly London 
make, such as you could not find elsewhere, and I think about the best 
possible to be made of his sort: an airy, crotchety, most copious, clever 
talker, with an hcnest undercurrent of reason too, but unfortunately not 
the deepest, not the most practical—or rather it is the most wnpractical 
ever man dealt in. His hair is grizzled, eyes black-hazel, complexion of 
the clearest dusky brown; « thin glimmer of a smile plays over a face 
of cast-iron gravity. He never laughs—can only titter, which I think 
indicates his worst deficiency. His house excels all you have ever read 
of—a poetical Tinkerdom, without parallel even in literature. In his family 
room, where are a sickly large wife and a whole shoal of well-conditioned 
wild children, you will find half a dozen old rickety chairs gathered from 
half a dozen different hucksters, and all seemingly engaged, and just 
pausing, in a violent hornpipe. On these and around them and over the 
dusty table and ragged carpet lie all kinds of litter—books, papers, egg- 
shells, scissors, and last night when I was there the torn heart of a half- 
quartern loaf. His own room above stairs, into which alone I strive to 
enter, he keeps cleaner. It has only two chairs, a bookcase, and a writing- 
table; yet the noble Hunt receives you in his Tinkerdom in the spirit 
of a king, apologises for nothing, places you in the best seat, takes a 
window-sill himself if there is no other, and there folding closer his 
loose flowing ‘muslin cloud’ of a printed nightgown in which he always 
writes, commences the liveliest dialogue on philosophy and the prospects 
of man (who is to be beyond measure ‘happy’ yet); which again he will 
courteously terminate the moment you are bound to go: a most interesting, 
pitiable, lovable man, to be used kindly but with discretion.” 


Of his wife, Mrs. Carlyle wrote : 


“T told Mrs. Hunt one day I had been very busy painting. ‘What?’ 
she asked; ‘is it a portrait?’ Oh no, I told her, something of more 
importance: a large wardrobe. She could not imagine, she said, ‘how 
I could have patience for such things.’ And so, having no patience for 
them herself, what is the result? She is every other day reduced to 
borrow my tumblers, my teacups; even a cupful of porridge, a few 
spoonfuls of tea are begged of me, because ‘Missus has got company, 
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and happens to be out of the article ;’ in plain, unadorned English, because 
‘missus’ is the most wretched of managers, and is often at the point of 
not having a copper in her{purse. To see how they live and waste here, 
it is a wonder the whole city does not ‘bankrape* and go out of sicht;’ 
flinging platefuls of what they are pleased to denominate ‘crust’ (that is, 
what I consider the best of the bread) into the ashpits.” 


In a letter written two or three months afterwards, Mrs. Carlyle 
foresees that her acquaintance with Mrs, Hunt will be limited: 


“She torments my life out with borrowing. She actually borrowed one 
of the brass fenders the other day, and I had difficulty in getting it out 
of her hands; irons, glasses, teacups, silver spoons are in constant re- 
quisition, and when one sends for them the whole number can never be 
found. Is it not a shame to manage so with eight guineas a week to keep 
house on? It makes me very indignant to see all the waste that goes on 
around me, when I am needing so much care and calculation to make 
ends meet; when we dine out, to see as much expended on a dessert of 


fruit (for no use but to give people a colic) as would keep us in necessaries 
for two or three weeks.” 


We will not repeat his attacks on the Montagus. Mrs. 
Procter has shown the other side of the question, not very much 
to the credit of Carlyle. 

He has nothing but ill-words for Hazlitt, who for years fought 
a hard fight against the persistent attempts to write him down, 
and who with much that is temporary, much that cannot stand a 
close examination, will always retain a great position as a critie 
of the stage, of literature and the arts. 


“ A miserable scrub of an author, sharking and writing ‘articles’ about 
town like Hazlitt, De Quincey, and that class of living creatures,” &c. 


Again Hazlitt is represented as “selling his soul” to the 
periodical press. Surely if Hazlitt had desired it, he could have 
sold his soul very dearly, but we always thought that Hazlitt 
had his opinions as Carlyle his, and it was the occasionally fierce 
expressions of this man who would nof sell his soul that offended 
the powers that be, and kept him in the lodging, immortalised in 
the ‘ Liber Amoris.’ 

De Quincey is “ living, or starving on the scanty produce of his 
scribble,” is “a miserable scrub of an author, sharking and writing 
articles about town.” In all this one seems to catch the voice of 
the righteous Pharisee, thanking God that he is not like these 
poor publicans and sinners. 


* “To ‘bankrape’ is to ‘ bankrupt’” (used as a verb passive). “‘ And 
then he bankrapit and gaed out of sicht.’ A phrase of my father’s in 


the little sketches of Annandale biography he would sometimes give me. 
—T. C.” 
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Sir Walter Scott cannot escape from his evil eye and malevolent 
criticism : 


“Sir Walter Scott is the great intellectual restaurateur of Europe. He 
might have been numbered among the Conscript Fathers. He has chosen 
the worser part, and is only a huge Publicanus. What are his novels— 
any one of them? A bout of champagne, claret, port, or even ale drinking. 
Are we wiser, better, holier, stronger? No, we have been amused.” 


It is almost an insult to Scott’s memory to reply to such non- 
sense. Long after every vestige of Carlyle is forgotten, save a 
few passages and portraits in ‘The French Revolution,’ ‘ Rob 
Roy’ will hold its own. The Scotch novels of Scott must live as 
long as our literature, and may be read by new nations centuries 
a-head, as we now read the masterpieces of Greece. It is in such 
passages as these that we are taught to doubt the wisdom of 
Carlyle, to discover a narrowness and meanness of judgment, an 
inaptitude to sympathise catholically with great works which 
differ from his method, or for some reason offend his taste. Was 
the success of Scott an offence and a stumbling-block to him, we 
are tempted to ask? 

Somewhat more genial is his sketch of Professor Wilson: 


“Last night I supped with John Wilson, Professor of Moral Philosophy 
here, author of the ‘Isle of Palms,’ &c.,a man of the most fervid tempera- 
ment, fond of all stimulating things, from tragic poetry down to whisky 
punch. He snuffed and smoked cigars and drank liquors, and talked in 
the most indescribable style. It was at the lodging of one John Gordon, 
a young very good man from Kirkcudbright, who sometimes comes here. 
Daylight came on us before we parted ; indeed, it was towards three o’clock 
as the Professor and I walked home, smoking as we went. I had scarcely 
either eaten or drunk, being a privileged person, but merely enjoyed the 
strange volcanic eruptions of our poet’s convivial genius. He is a broad 
sincere man of six feet, with long dishevelled flax-coloured hair, and two 
blue eyes keen as an eagle’s. Now and then he sank into a brown study, 
and seemed dead in the eye of law. About two o’clock he was sitting in 
this state smoking languidly, his nose begrimed with snuff, his face hazy 
and inert; when all at once flashing into existence, he inquired of John 
Gordon, with an irresistible air, ‘I hope, Mr. Gordon, you don’t believe 
in universal damnation?’ It was wicked, but all hands burst into inextin- 
guishable laughter. But I expect to see Wilson in a more philosophic 
key ere long; he has promised to call on me, and is, on the whole, a man 
I should like to know better. Geniuses of any sort, especially of so kindly 
a sort, are so very rare in this world.” 


His character of Campbell, though not favourable, seems borne 
out more than many others: 


*T have also seen Thomas Campbell. Him I like worst of all. He is 
heartless as a little Edinburgh advocate. There is a smirk on his face 
which would befit a shopman or an auctioneer. His very eye has the 
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cold vivacity of a conceited worldling. His talk is small, contemptuous 
and shallow. The blue frock and trousers, the eye-glass, the wig, the 
very fashion of his bow, proclaim the literary dandy. His wife has black 
eyes, a fair skin, a symmetrical but vulgar face; and she speaks with that 
accursed Celtic accent—a twang which I never yet heard associated with 
any manly or profitable thought or sentiment, which to me is but the 
symbol of Highland vanity and filth and famine. ‘Good Heavens!’ cried 
I, on coming out, ‘ does literature lead to this? Shall I, too, by my utmost 
efforts realise nothing but a stupid Gaelic wife, with the pitiful gift of 
making verses, and affections cold as those of a tinker’s cuddie, with 
nothing to love but my own paltry self and what belongs to it? My 
proudest feelings rivalled, surpassed by Lord Petersham and the whole 
population of Bond Street? God forbid! Let me be poor and wretched 
if it must be so, but never, never let the holy feeling of affection leave me. 
Break my heart a hundred times, but never let it be its own grave!’ The 
aspect of that man jarred the music of my mind for a whole day. He 
promised to invite me to his first ‘literary déjeuner.’ Curiosity attracts, 
disgust repels. I know not which will be stronger when the day arrives. 
Perhaps I am hasty about Campbell. Perhaps I am too severe. He was 
my earliest favourite. I hoped to have found him different.” 


All these men, Coleridge, Lamb, De Quincey, Hazlitt, Campbell, 
Scott, are public property. Their history is well-known, and the 
public is able to check off Carlyle’s bilious remarks against known 
facts. Where he becomes dangerous is where he strikes down 
with a bludgeon an innocent unknown man, or so little known 


that perhaps not one per cent. of our readers ever heard 
of him. 


In The Century for May was published a portion of a diary 
Carlyle kept in Ireland during a visit there in 1849. In this 
diary he holds up to contempt one of the kindliest, simplest, 
honestest, and most wholesome living of men, Dr. William Cooke 
Taylor : 


“*Dr. Cooke Taylor,’ is announced—a snuffy, babbling, baddish fellow 
whom I had not wished at all specially to see. Sttange dialect of this man, 
a Youghal native, London had little altered that; immense lazy gurgling 
about the throat and palate regions, speech coming out at last, not so much 
in distinct pieces and vocables, as in continuous erudition, semi-masticated 
speech. <A peculiar smile, too, dwelt on the face of poor snuffy Taylor; 
I pitied, but could not love him—with his lazy gurgling, semi-masticated, 
semi-deceitful (and self-deceiving) speech, thought, and action. Poor 
fellow, one of his books that I read, ‘On the Manufacturing Regions in 
1843,’ was notso bad; Lord Clarendon, a great patron of his, had got him 
a pension, brought him over to Ireland :—and now (about a fortnight ago, 
end of September) I learn that he is dead of cholera, that, better or not 
so good, I shall never see him again! We drove home together that night 
in Dr. Kennedy’s car; I set him out at his house (in some modest clear 
street, near Merrion Square); two days after, I saw him at the Zoological 
breakfast; gurgle-snuffle, Cockney-and-Youghal wit again in semi-masti- 
cated dialect, with great expressions of regard for me, as well as with other 
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half or whole untruths ;—and so poor Taylor was to vanish, and the curtains 


rush down between us impenetrable for evermore. Allah akbar! Allah 
Kerim!” 


Beyond the taking of snuff, which he did as habitually and no 
more than Carlyle smoked tobacco, there is not a word of true 
portraiture in this sketch. Dr. Cooke Taylor made his own way 
in the world by sheer force of integrity, industry and ability, was 
an excellent husband and father, and was greatly loved by all his 
friends. Carlyle was thoroughly ignorant of him. Taylor had 
connected himself early .in life with the Anti-Corn Law League, 
was author of several works of value, a principal writer in the 
Atheneum, and eventually accompanied Lord Clarendon to Ireland 
as his private secretary. His labours during the rebellion were 
incessant, and undermined his constitution, and when the cholera 
extended to Dublin, he fell a victim to it. The man who num- 
bered among his friends John Bright, Richard Cobden and Pelham 
Villiers, would not be likely to be the despicable character Carlyle 
paints him, but, in fact, he was a delightful companion, a full 
talker who yet could listen. The writer of this paper recollects 
a Christmas in Kent spent in the same house with him, when it 
was difficult to get to bed till the small hours, from the variety 
and interest of his conversation. It was the habit of eminent 
persons visiting Dublin to call upon him. Carlyle came with no 
introduction, and Taylor called upon him with the warm-hearted 
courtesy which was a distinguishing mark of the man. Carlyle 
calls hima “baddish” man. If this means anything, it means 
that he did something unworthy of a gentleman. We do not 
believe it, and scout the idea as utterly false. He certainly never 
libelled a man’s character away. He was good in every relation 
of life, and has left a memory endeared to his family and friends. 
In ‘ Echoes of the Week’ of July 1st, Mr. Sala, who is ever ready 
to defend a man wrongly attacked, comments on this sneering 
picture of Taylor, and says, “ A wonderful Seer this who could 
tell a man’s thoughts the first time he ever saw him, by the way 
he took snuff and sniffed.” 

We pass from this, to which perhaps we have given a pro- 
minence which the ill-natured attack itself little deserves, to a 
few of Carlyle’s observations on Ireland, also given in The 
Century. He is dining out, and enjoying Irish hospitality, 
although, 


“Talk, in spite of my endeavours, took an Irish-versus-English character ; 
wherein, as I really have no respect for Ireland as it now is and has been, 
it was impossible for me to be popular.” 

“England does not hate you at all, nor love you at all,’ he replies to 
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some one who fancies England hates Ireland, ‘merely values and will pay 
you according to the work you can do!’ No teaching of that unhappy 
people to understand so much.” 

Again: 

“Thought of the ‘ Battle of Vinegar Hill,’ but not with interest, with 
sorrow, rather, and contempt; one of the ten times ten thousand futile 
fruitless ‘battles’ this brawling unreasonable people has fought,—the 
saddest of distinctions to them among peoples! In Heaven’s name learn 
that ‘revolting’ is not the trade which will profit you. The unprofitablest 
of all trades, if you exceed init! In Heaven’s name either be at peace, or 
else try to fight with some chance of success! ” 


When the Cornishmen came to fish in the seas, on the shore of 
which the Irish idly lay smoking their pipes, awaiting the blessings 
they would not stira little finger to obtain, these same Irish would 
ery out, “ Wonderful and lamentable, and grope for their pikes to 
try and mend it.” So at Kingstown 


“Long lines of granite embankment, a noble channel with docks, miles 
of it (there seemed to me), and no ship in it, no human figure on it, the 
genius of vacancy alone possessing it! Will ‘be useful some day.’” 


At Kildare : 


“As I entered it looked worse and worse: one of the wretchedest wild 
villages I ever saw; and full of ragged beggars this day (Sunday),—exotic 
altogether, ‘like a Village in Dahomey.’ Man and Church both, knots 
of worshipping people hung about the streets, and everywhere round them 
hovered a harpy-swarm of clamorous mendicants, men, women, children :— 
a village winged, as if a flight of harpies had alighted in it! In Dublin 
I had seen winged groups, but not much worse than some Irish groups 
in London that year: here for the first time was ‘Irish beggary’ 
itself!” 

“Never saw such begging in the world,” is Carlyle’s conclusion. 
The priests do not teach the unfortunate people how degrading 
this is, and how a hundred times better to fish as the Cornishmen, 
or emigrate as the Germans, than to beg the wages of idleness. 
Of what use are the nights and days of anxiety spent by a 
Gladstone or any other well-wisher to Ireland, till she learns to 
earn her bread in the sweat of her brow ? 

On the Kildare railway Carlyle meets a 


“big blockhead, sitting with his dirty feet on seat opposite, not stirring 
them for me, who wanted to sit there: ‘ One thing we’re all agreed on,’ said 
he, ‘we're very ill governed; Whig, Tory, Radical, Repealer, all admit 
we're very ill governed!’ I thought to myself, ‘Yes, indeed: you govern 
yourself. He that would govern you well, would probably surprise you 
much, my friend,—laying a hearty horsewhip over that back of yours.’” 


Ireland has been so used for “party purposes, so flattered, so 
taught to believe that England is always wrong, and she always 
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right, that a stern awakening is inevitable, unless England as 
well as Ireland is to be ruined. 

At Kilkenny still the same tale, “idle people on road to castle ; 
sitting on kerbstones, numerous in the summer afternoon; idle 
old city, can’t well think how they live.” 

“ All the priests,” says Carlyle, “surprise me by their seeming 
carelessness about religion, a matter of military drill with them, 
you would say.” 


“Funeral overtaken by us; the ‘Irish howl;’—totally disappointing, 
there was no sorrow whatever in the tone of it. A pack of idle women, 
mounted on the hearse as many as could, and the rest walking; were 


hoh-hoh-ing with a grief quite evidently hired and not worth hiring. Swift 
thro’ it.” 

“ How a man,” says Carlyle, “ prints his image on the face of 
the earth. Very ugly this particular spot. You have beauty 
alternating with sordid disordered ugliness, abrupt as squares in 
a chessboard.” 

Thus through Ireland goes Carlyle. To him whose life had 
been work, who would have almost faced starvation rather than 
take an offer of money without giving its equivalent in labour, 
what an impression must this people have made on him. How 
hopeless the regeneration of a race which has not learnt to labour, 
which is ruled over by a priesthood springing from themselves, 
with no high national ideal before it. To Carlyle, who could of 
his hard earnings start one brother in business, and help to 
educate another, how sad must have appeared the hopeless state 
of the Irish people, who could not even take care of themselves. 

“ What any brethren of our father’s house possess, I look on as 
common stock, from which all are entitled to draw whenever 
their convenience requires it.” 

They hang together, these Scotchmen, with a cord which binds 
the nation as a man. Would it were so in Ireland, where such 
hanging together is only possible where a murderer is to be kept 
from justice. 

Who can look for a speedy return to better things in Ireland, 
when the very Government discourages honesty, and makes the 
man who has paid his rent consider himself a fool for not having 
waited to receive the benefits of the Arrears Bill? The Arrears 
Bill is the payment of black mail, extorted by the unworthy por- 

tion of the tenantry from a weak, half-hearted Government. It 
can only lead to greater trouble hereafter, as the temporary 
expedients of weakness always do. 
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PART I. 


Cuapter VIII. 


Tue clock has counted out more than twelve hours since Psyche and 
Darrell said good-bye in the moonlight. The moon, who has so much 
to answer for, has hidden her pale face, and another royal May sun 
is shining with all his dazzling might. It wants but an hour of the 
time when Darrell had asked her to meet him by the stile, but as yet, 
whatever she may intend, she is making no preparations to go to him. 
She is, on the contrary, sitting on the well-scrubbed table of a small 
inner kitchen—more often used, and more appropriate to the present 
modest dimensions of the household, than the larger one—looking on 
with a markedly discontented air, while Dolly, with a big spoon and 
well tucked-up gown, bends over a saucepan. 

When she had awakened in the morning to find an unusual 
stir and bustle in the house, accounted for by the fact that Mr. 
Dalrymple had “one of his attacks,” she had not found it an 
insupportable affliction. 

Breakfasts and dinners were the hardest times of her life. At all 
other times, being largely aided by his sincere desire to avoid her, 
she could manage to avoid him. But twice in the day they were 
forced to come face to face with each other ; to keep up, as best they 
might, with forced lips and conscious eyes, such poor affectation of 
domesticity as constraint made possible. 

For anything in the nature of a reprieve, for anything which kept 
her out of his presence while the remembrance of the previous even- 
ing was still strong upon her, she was too sincerely and absolutely 
grateful to cavil at the means by which she had obtained it. And, in 
point of fact, she has a very shrewd idea that Mr. Dalrymple’s illness, 
attributed by himself and a sympathetic doctor to weakness of the 
heart and a sensitive disposition, are more fancy than fact; so that 
she can afford to indulge in some satisfaction at her freedom, without 
the drawback of feeling herself hard-hearted. 

But her satisfaction is beginning to be largely tempered with indig- 
nation. For two good hours she has been following Dolly upstairs 
and downstairs; waiting for her outside the thick-curtained door that 
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shuts off Mr. Dalrymple’s apartments from the rest of the house ; 
watching her prepare trays, measure medicines, fetch papers and 
books, and do a hundred and one things, of which the last, but not 
the least, is the making of mutton-broth. 

Evidently Mr. Dalrymple’s “attacks ”—not unfrequent occurrences, 
by all accounts—only mean a deeper and more exacting tyranny on 
his part; a more unquestioning and unwearying slavery on Dolly’s 
part. ° 

“Are you never going to be done?” asks Psyche, finding in the 
cooking the last straw that breaks the back of such patience as she is 
possessed of. ‘Is there no one in the house who can make mutton- 
broth but you?” 

“T am afraid,” says Dolly, lifting a pretty flushed face, to which 
the fire has lent a brilliance that does not rightly belong to it, “ that 
there is no one else that can make it to please father. Last time 
Puggeridge put too much pepper in; this time——” 

“She might put a grain too much salt—or he would say she did— 
it comes to the same thing. Do not you think” (sarcastically) “that 
you might as well take a place as general servant or lady-help? You 
might, perhaps, with your talent for cookery, get twenty pounds a 
year if you threw Christian piety and early rising into the bargain; 
whereas now—well, now—” (laughing) “ you certainly get more kicks 
than halfpence! ” 

But to this Dolly makes no answer—unless a glance in which mild 
reproach mingled with a keen anxiety as to the skimming of the fat 
on her mutton-broth be considered as answer. 

“Tt appears to me,” Psyche goes on, swinging her legs to and 
fro with a growing impatience, “that for an invalid, he ” (indicating 
with a little jerk of her head the direction of Mr.Dalrymple’s rooms) 
“does pretty well. This isthe third meal that you have prepared in 
two hours. First, tea and toast and buttered eggs; secondly, port 
wine and chicken-sandwiches; thirdly, mutton-broth, and what else, 
Dolly? He reminds me” (laughing) “of the man who used to go 
about with a placard on his coat—‘If I fall down in a fit raise my 
head up and give me brandy.’” 

“ Psyche!” says Dolly—this time with distinct reproach. But it 
fails of its effect. 

“ Does it never occur to you, Dolly,” she goes on defiantly, having 
reached that point of irritation when defiance is easier than sub- 
mission, “that you, with your large sense of duty—you do not talk 
much about it, but I have an idea that duty means a good deal to you 
—take nevertheless a rather one-sided view of life—that for instance 
I” (with an emphasis on the word) “may have as great a claim on 
your time and your charity as father has?” 
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At this unexpected attack, Dolly lifts her eyes from her saucepan, 
to the imminent peril of her broth, and fixes them in unbounded 
astonishment on her sister’s face. 

“What have I done?” she asks anxiously. “My dear child, is 
anything the matter ?” 

At sight of her expression, Psyche feels her indignation inclined to 
subside into half-irritated laughter. 

“Nothing much,” she admits candidly, “except that it makes 
me cross to see you always fussing about when I want to talk to 

ou.” 
“Ts that all?” (with a sigh of relief), “ Wait a moment . . wait 
half a moment” (returning to her saucepan), “and you shall talk to 
me to your heart’s desire. There” (setting it on the hob with a 
triumphant air), “ it must simmer now for a quarter of an hour, and 
for that quarter of an hour I am absolutely at your disposal. What 
shall we talk about ?” 

But at this downright and matter-of-fact question, Psyche instantly 
feels all desire for conversation die within her. 

It is one thing to lie on one’s bed in the shimmer of moonlight, 
with mind and heart filled with a tender exaltation at the remem- 
bered touch of a lover’s hand, with the remembered look of a lover’s 
eyes, and to make up one’s mind to such a confession as she had 
contemplated. But it is altogether a different thing when one 
finds oneself in a bare-boarded kitchen—whose prosaic details 
the full glare of daylight makes painfully plain—opposite to a 
young woman with a tucked-up gown and a scorched face, with a 
big and greasy spoon in one hand, and a still more greasy cup in the 
other. 

The sight of these homely implements seems to wither up all 
Psyche’s best intentions. It is only by holding fast to them that she 
prevents them from deserting her altogether. It isonly by remind- 
ing herself that Dolly must be told, and that it is altogether mean to 
deceive one who has so innocent a confidence in her, that she keeps 
herself up to the point at all. 

“My dear Dolly,” she says laughing, half-vexedly, half-amusedly, 
—for her sense of the ridiculous, at all times large, is irresistibly 
tickled by the situation—“for nipping up sentiment, and bringing 
one down to hard and matter-of-fact prose, I will back you against 
any young woman in the United Kingdom. How can I talk to you 
about anything but mutton-broth while your eyes are on the kitchen- 
clock measuring out the minutes, and your heart is in the saucepan ? 
Cannot you sit down and look like a reasonable being? I knew 
that we were poor,” she goes on with some heat—‘ that father 
somehow or another has muddled away most of his money; but are 
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we so poor that we, who are one of the oldest families in the county ” 
(drawing up her pretty white neck), “must turn ourselves into cooks 
and housemaids ? ” 

“T am not a cook, dear,” says poor Dolly apologetically. “It is 
only that father is fanciful and likes the things I do. There!” 
(putting down her spoon and cup and seating herself near the open 
window, whence the soft May air fans her heated face)—“ will that 
please you better?” 

“A little better” (regarding her with.a critical air that is not 
entirely approving), “‘if you could only manage to look less troubled 
about many things. Now tell me” (hesitating a little, and casting 
about in her mind as to the best means of beginning what she has to 
say, now she has brought Dolly up to the point of attention)—“ tell 
me how you enjoyed yourself last night. Do you know that you 
have hardly spoken a word to me since we parted in such pleasant 
fashion in the hall?” 

At this remembrance a deeper flush comes into Dolly’s already 
flushed face. 

“TI did not enjoy myself much,” she admits, with a little sigh. 
“In fact, to be candid, not at all. Father had taken one of his 
manuscripts with him—TI think it was his last poem, and he read it 
to the vicar after dinner; but I am afraid that he did not care for it 
quite so much as he ought. He and father had a little argument. 
Perhaps” (naively) “that is why father is ill to-day. He is often 
ill when he is vexed. And then, dear” (lifting her pretty, tender 
eyes), “how could I have enjoyed myself under any circumstances, 
knowing how I had left you, and that you were alone, and perhaps 
unhappy ?” 

It is certainly not a very propitious opening; but Psyche is so 
sick of waiting for an opening of some sort or another, that such as 
it is she seizes upon it. 

“ And supposing,” . . . she says, in a voice that is not so assured 
as she might wish it to be, and guiltily conscious, on the other hand, 
that her face is growing a good deal redder than she at all desires— 
“supposing that I was not alone ?” 

“Not alone!” repeats Dolly, her attention effectually gained, her 
eyes turning from the clock’s plain and homely face to fix themselves, 
with a good deal of surprise, on the lovely, living face opposite to 
her. ‘ Who could possibly have come to see you so late ?” 

For in Combe-Avon there is but one orthodox time of day for 
paying visits, and those few, those very few, who have no allowed 
the slights, the negligences, or the pronounced misanthropy of the 
father to deter them from still showing some civility to the daughter, 
mostly stick to it. 
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“Did I say that any one came to see me? IfI did I said wrong. 
Now I come to think of it” (laughing a little), “I might more 
rightly have said that I went to see him, though even that would 
not have been correct. As a matter of fact,” she goes on hurriedly 
conscious of the dismay which is growing on Dolly’s face, “ I went 
out into the park—it was so pretty in the moonlight—and he saw 
me, and walked home with me.” 

“ He!” repeats Dolly, slowly and bewilderedly, raking over in her 
mind the small and meagre list of their acquaintance, while a vague 
suspicion, a vaguer fear, makes her face grow paler. ‘“ Who was it, 
dear? Who do you know well enough down here, to”. . (then 
breaking off suddenly and brightening as by magic)—“ unless it was 

Could it have been Sir John ?” 

“ Sir John !” echoes Psyche, with cold disdain. ‘“ My dear Dolly, 
do not you remember that you told him you were going out to 
dinner? Do you suppose” (sarcastically) “that my red hair and 
my long legs are so attractive as to bring him over five miles twice 
in one day ?” 

Then, as Dolly answers nothing, having indeed, as is clearly ex- 
pressed by her bewildered face, come to the very end of her resources, 
she takes her courage in both hands, feeling that if she does not it 
will slip away from her altogether. 

“Ts there no one else,” she goes on, in a more resolute voice, and 
with a braver manner, “‘ whom you might have guessed? While you 
have been searching far and wide, you have overlooked some one 
close at hand—some one you yourself introduced to me. Have you 
forgotten that pour of rain, and that muddy lane, Dolly, and—and 
. . . Captain Darrell?” 

Having got out the name she feels that the worst is over. She is 
able to look at Dolly quite quietly and calmly while she waits for 
her answer. But she is hardly prepared for the terrible dismay— 
the something that is more than dismay—that she reads on her 
sister's pale face in the silence that follows. 

“Captain Darrell!” she says at last, when she can find voice. “I 
thought —I made so sure that he never stayed down here more than 
a day or two at the outside. Do you mean” (very slowly)—“is it 
possible that he had the presumption to come in here and walk about 
with you alone—at night ?” 

“Tf you call ten o’clock night—yes,” says Psyche defiantly. 
“Why should he not ?” 

And though, in truth, the defiance covers a vague fear, forgotten 
for awhile, beginning to grow again at Dolly’s strange manner, she 
does not allow it to be apparent. 

“ Because,” says Dolly, with a certain calm authority of manner 
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that is not usual to her, “if you knew no better—and indeed I am 
sure you did not—there is so much the more blame to him for lead- 
ing you to do a thing which he knew was wrong—which he knew 
if it got to be talked about” (her voice trembling), “ might irre- 
parably injure you. At least” (with some bitterness), “ he cannot 
plead ignorance of the world’s ways!” 

“Stay a moment!” cries Psyche hotly, anger getting the better of 
any vague fears as to the propriety of her conduct. “A minute ago 
you looked almost pleased because you thought I had been walking 
with Sir John Heathcote. Now, because it happens to have been 
Captain Darrell instead, you look as if I had committed a crime. 
Will you tell me where lies the difference?” 

“Ts there indeed any need that I should tell you? ” Dolly answers 
in a voice that she tries hard to make as steady and quiet as it 
ordinarily is. “Sir John is our friend, father’s friend and mine, and 
he has known you since you were a little child; while Captain 
Darrell knows, as well as I do, that the acquaintance between Sir 
Adrian and ourselves is of the slightest. Indeed, it can hardly be 
said that we know him atall. I was sufficiently surprised when he 
almost forced himself on us that day in the rain; but” (her voice 
rising) “ I would not have believed that even he” (with a bitterness of 
accent that is altogether new to her) “would have presumed on so 
slight an acquaintance to walk with you here in the moonlight, when 
he knew that we were out, and that he would not have ventured to 
come if we had been at home.” 

“You are arguing on false premises,” says Psyche, with suppressed 
passion, her anger at this imputation of ¢uplicity overcoming her 
fears —overcoming her shame at making such a confession. “Our 
acquaintance is by no means so skight. I have seen him a great 
many times since then. In fact” (the colour on her face deepening) 
“we cannot be said to be acquaintances any longer. . . we are 
friends ! ” 

But as she says it she averts her eyes from Dolly’s face. She has 
not the courage to see how she takes it. 

There is a little silence—a horrible silence, during which the dul} 
clicking of the loud-voiced clock alone sounds in the room. 

Evidently she is taking it badly. Evidently, when she speaks 
again, she has a difficulty in speaking at all. 

“You have seen him often,” she says at length, very slowly, and 
with such pained reproach as goes near to touching Psyche’s heart, 
«,.. and not told me? ” 

“Why should I tell you?” she cries, jumping off the table, and 
beginning to pace up and down the bare-boarded kitchen, while all 
the bitterness and soreness of the past months, all the cruel slights 
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pent up and surging in her heart, seem to thrust themselves to the 
surface and to gain voice. “Are you not always absorbed with 
father . . or if it is not with father, is it not with the house? Have 
you any time, any attention, to spare for me? Was it not plain” 
(throwing out her hands with a little passionate gesture), “ from 
the very first day I came home, how little I was wanted here? 
You and he, you were enough for each other—you did not want 
me. I do not blame you” (faltering a little)—“no doubt you 
have done the best you can... only” (with a laugh that covers 
a sob)—* it has been the best for father, not for me. Ask yourself” 
(turning round and facing her with bright and flaming eyes)— 
“has there been such love, such friendship, such happiness in my 
home that I should turn my back on them when they come in 
my way?” 

For the space of a second or so she gets no answer, and when at 
last Dolly speaks, she would scarce know the voice for hers—so 
pained is it, so broken. 

“That is true,” she says very slowly, standing with her hands 
clasped tightly in front of her. “It has been my fault—all my 
fault. I ought to have known; I ought to have understood how 
unhappy you were. I have been blind and foolish” (her voice 
rising)... “I who am so much older than you; I who ought to 
have taken the place of a mother to you; but” (faltering and going 
near to breaking down altogether) “it has only been blindness and 
ignorance... not carelessness, not neglect. God knows” (with 
sudden, unbidden tears, pitiful enough in so self-contained a woman, 
filling her eyes) “it is not that I have not cared.” 

Her tone and her manner would touch a harder heart than 
Psyche’s. At sight of the tears in Dolly’s eyes, a good deal of the 
bitterness of her anger seems to melt away. 

“Do not ery, Dolly !—you must not cry!” she says, going over 
to her, and laying her hands upon her with a contrition that is as 
swift as her anger had been. “No doubt it will all come right 
somehow. Only you see” (faltering a little, and looking as if the 
tears are not very far from her own eyes)—“ you have your life, your 
friends ; and I have so little, so very little, you must not grudge me 
my one friend.” 

“Dear,” says Dolly, very gently, very tenderly, “do you think I 
would grudge you any one who would make you happy? Do you 
know” (with a watery smile), “I think I would give up a good deal 
of my life if it would bring any happiness to yours? It is only that 
I am sure, so sure, that Captain Darrell will never bring you any, 
and that I fear so sadly, so sorely, that he may make you a”great 
deal more unhappy than you have ever been yet.” 
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In an instant Psyche, forgetting her momentary softening, with- 
draws her hands and falls back a pace or two. 

“What have you to say against him ?” she asks, coldly enough. 

For a space of a second or so Dolly hesitates. Long ago it had 
been said of her, justly enough, that she had never any but a good 
word, a charitable excuse, for the worst of sinners. Evidently evil- 
speaking comes so hardly to her that it is only with difficulty she 
can bring herself to it even now. 

“TI know,” she says, flushing and faltering a little, though she 
does not permit her courage to desert her, “ that in a world—a very 
fashionable world, that is reckless enough, Heaven knows—he has the 
character of being one of the most reckless; and that down here, 
there is little that is good said of him—much that is bad. Even old 
Sir Adrian, who, while health and strength lasted, lived such an evil 
life that no decent woman has been within their doors for nearly half 
a century, quarrels with him every time he comes here, because he 
will not settle down and marry.” 

“Petty gossip!” says Psyche, with a fine scorn, and nothing but 
her changing colour and her trembling lips to show that it has in 
any way affected her. “Do not we all know that they have nothing 
to do in this place but take away each other’s characters? I wonder 
at you, Dolly ” (turning on her), “ that you should make yourself their 
mouthpiece. Ido not believe a word of it—not a word” (with an 
energy that is too vehement for conviction) ; “and if I did, it would 
not make any difference to me. I have not so many friends that 
I can afford to pick and choose the best amongst them. I like him, 
and—he likes me. That is all that matters.” 

There is not much in the words, but there is much, a great deal 
too much, it appears to Dolly, in the manner and the look with which 
they are uttered—in the change from anger and bitterness to a 
tenderness so passionate and glad that it seems to light up her lovely 
childish face with a sudden glory. 

“Do you mean,” says Dolly, after a moment, pressing her hand 
against her breast like one who, fearing evil tidings, suddenly hears 
the worst, “that he has told you that he is fond of you ?” 

“Did I say so?” asks Psyche, feeling driven in a corner, and 
bound to brazen it out, but all the same avoiding the eager question- 
ing of her sister’s eyes with a sudden shame at the remembrance of 
how, and in what fashion, he had told her. “Ido not think I did. 
But, on the other hand, is there anything so terrible, so revolting, 
about me, that you should seem so amazed at the idea?” 

“Ts it possible,” the other goes on, still pursuing the catechism 
in accents in which surprise and dismay have almost obliterated 
all other emotions, “that in so little time he can really have 
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grown so fond of you that ... that he has asked you to marry 
him ?” 

This time Psyche no longer avoids her eyes. Instead, she looks at 
her with a dazzled bewilderment like one awakening from strange 
dreams into broad daylight. 

“To marry him?” .. . she repeats slowly, while a sudden 
vivid flush mounts from her pretty white throat to the roots of the 
soft loose hair that lies on her forehead. “Do you suppose that we 
—that I— . . . have even thought of that yet? Are you going to 
be one of those old women, Dolly, who, if a man looks at a woman, 
must talk directly of marriage?” 

“T have had little to do with love and marriage, it is true,” she 
answers very steadily, yet with a touch of sadness. ‘‘ My life has 
been far enough away from them. Yet” (colouring a little), “if a man 
loves a woman honourably, and talks to her of love, he talks to her of 
marriage also—so much I know. Psyche dear” (stretching out her 
hands to her with a passionate earnestness) ... “that Captain 
Darrell admires you—that he even loves you—I do not doubt ; indeed, 
it seems to me it would be difficult for him to help it; but little as I 
know of the world, still less of the men in it, yet Ido know that 
there are some who, rather than forego the amusement of an hour 
or a day, will run the risk of breaking a woman’s heart, and will 
gain a love they do not care to keep. If he marries against his 
uncle’s wishes” (gaining force as she goes on), “he will forfeit 
all those things that make life pleasant to him. Ask yourself” 
(her voice trembling)—“ do you think he will give up everything 
for you?” 

But the warmth of her eloquence lights no answering fire in 
Psyche’s cold face. 

“T am sorry,” she says slowly, regarding her with disdainful eyes 

. “with all my heart I am sorry I ever told you a word about 
him! If I could have foreseen how you would have taken it,” she 
goes on passionately, “I would sooner have cut my tongue out than 
have spoken to you of him! It seems to me shameful, almost 
indecent” (flushing furiously), “ that you and I should be discussing 
the chances of his marriage. And for the matter of that”’ (turning 
round on her suddenly, and altogether changing her ground)—“ can 
you tell me any good reason why I should not please his uncle as 
well as any other girl?” 

But to this there is no answer. Dolly’s face pales suddenly and 
strangely, her eyes drop, and she falls back a pace or two. 

“Answer me,” cries the girl impatiently, coming a step nearer. 
“ Are you dumb ?—Is there any reason ?” 

But still Dolly does not answer ; indeed she cannot. 
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Something in her look, in her silence, wakes a sudden inexplicable, 
intangible fear in Psyche’s mind. Her face pales too, her eyes 
widen. 

“ Dolly,” she says in a low passionate voice, and with a face that 
seems to try and master her, “ you shall speak. Did you mean any- 
thing by what you said? Answer me, quick!” 

“ You know,” says Dolly at last, slowly and hesitatingly, moving 
her head uneasily—“ all the world knows that father hates Sir 
Adrian, and he——” 

But she gets no farther. 

“Bah!” cries Psyche, with a laugh that rings through the room. 
“Ts that all? Do you know” (laying her hand on her breast, and 
speaking quickly and sharply as though her breath came unevenly) 
“that for a moment you ... you absolutely frightened me? I 
began to have some sort of ridiculous fear that there was some real 
reason, some good reason. And after all” (breaking off into fresh 
laughter)—“ it is only that father hates Sir Adrian. It appears to 
me that the only strange thing would have been if he had not hated 
him!” 

So saying, she turns away. She is already half-way towards the 
door, when Dolly springs after her, and lays a hand upon her. 

** At least, promise me,” she says, with a most imploring earnestness, 
“that you will not see him again alone. There is nothing I can do 
to prevent you . . . there is no one I can appeal to,” she goes on, 
incoherently . . . “ yet, for my sake——” 

She breaks down there. 

“No!” cries Psyche, shaking off her hand with an anger that is 
now beyond control; “I will not promise. On the contrary, I am 
going straight to him now—this minute!” 

And without another look or word she opens the door and goes, 
slamming it after her. 

For the space of a minute or so Dolly stands absolutely still— 
mute, despairing. One or two tears steal quietly down her cheeks 
on to her clasped hands ; but she does not move, even to brush them 
away. The loud striking of the clock rouses her suddenly, and 
looking up she sees that the quarter of an hour that she promised 
Psyche has long ago gone by, and though her heart is aching and 
her eyes are wet, she turns resolutely back to the task she has for a 
little while forgotten. 

And if there are a good many tears mingled with Mr. Dalrymple’s 
broth, he does not know it. 
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Cuapter IX. 


Tue church-clock down in the valley has just chimed three. 

Three hours have gone since Psyche left the kitchen with the 
trenchantly-expressed determination to go straightway to her 
lover. But for all that she has not seen him. They have not 
been goodly hours,made short and sweet by gay and pleasant words, 
by pleasanter looks. They might, on the contrary, fairly be 
counted as three of the most miserable that she has spent in the 
course of a life which she is apt, not unjustly, to regard as a not 
over-happy one. . 

Her determination to go to him had not indeed been a mere 
empty piece of bravado. With her hat flung hastily on her head, 
and without one look in the glass, she had gone straight out, walk- 
ing as fast as her feet could carry her, with but one burning and 
paramount desire—to get to him as quickly as might be, and to 
satisfy herself, even though she could not satisfy Dolly, that all 
she had said to him, all her doubts of him, were as false and un- 
true as she knew them to be. 

The heat of her anger and her indignation had indeed carried 
her half-way through the wood ; but anger, though it may at some 
times prove a trusty ally, and may often enough carry us through 
scenes and help us to victories which could never have been 
achieved in cold blood, is not to be relied upon as a lasting 
support. 

Half-way through the wood, when but a few minutes more of 
such hasty walking would in all probability bring her into Darrell’s 
presence, Psyche’s anger, which had been at white heat when she 
started, began to fail her; and as its strength waxed fainter there 
had crept into her mind a small and sickly doubt that made her 
heart to grow weak, her footsteps to slacken their speed. 

It is, without doubt, one of the strongest powers of those whose 
words are habitually gentle, who are as slow to speak evil as to 
think it, that when they do lift up their voices in protest or’ 
remonstrance, their words carry greater weight than those of others. 
Dolly’s words, Dolly’s dismay, come back to her with ten times 
the greater force that they were Dolly’s. 

She had counted so surely on her confession being received 
with interest and sympathy—with a little tender remonstrance, a 
few vague words of reproach at the outside. Dolly’s gentleness 
and docility, Dolly’s readiness to be guided and over-ruled by her, 
had been things she had so little doubted, that it had been 
sufficiently amazing to find them fail her. 
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Slowly, unwillingly, as her anger weakened, that small, chill 
doubt of her own infallibility strengthened. Was it possible, 
barely possible, she began to ask herself, that Dolly was right 
and she was wrong—terribly wrong? Had she been un- 
maidenly . . . immodest . . . indiscreet? And then, not slowly, 
but suddenly—striking her with the force of a blow—had come 
another and a far more overwhelming remembrance!—her con- 
fession had been incomplete. If Dolly had been amazed and in- 
dignant at that which she had told, what would she have thought 
of that which had been left untold? If she could have known, 
if she could have guessed, that he had not only walked with her in 
the moonlight, but had held her in his arms, . . . had called her 
his darling, . . . and kissed her ? 

At this thought her feet, so lately hurrying along, had stood 
stock-still; the warm fresh blood that exercise and hope had 
brought to her cheeks, had fled of a sudden, leaving them stone- 
white, to return with a flush so furious and painful that she had 
hidden her face in her two hands, as if the very trees could see her. 

With a pang of shame, such as she had never felt before in all 
her life—for indeed there had been until now no shame in it 
even if there had been little to boast of—she saw her own conduct 
and his as Dolly or any other modest woman might see it, and of 
a sudden was deserted by that gay and happy confidence, that un- 
doubted trust which had made his kiss a cause of gladness, . . . 
not of shame. 

Was it possible, she had asked herself —lifting her face from her 
hands and looking about her with a bewildered glance . . . that 
she who had thought herself so happy, so loved, was after all only 
an indiscreet little fool?—that he, of whose liking, of whose 
friendship, of whose love even, she had within the last few hours 
been so gladly sure, had been only laughing at her, amusing 
himself with her ?—worst, most unbearable of all, thinking lightly 
of her ? 

It is three hours—three long most miserable hours—since she 
first asked that question of herself, and through all the weary, 
dragging minutes that go to make up the sum of them, she has 
been asking it ever since, with a hundred different variations, and 
never a certain answer. 

Out of the chaos of perplexity and misery that had assailed her 
with the first strong doubt of her lover, on two points alone had 
she neither wavered nor doubted. She could not go to him, could 
not look into his face nor touch his hand, while yet the sense of 
shame and wrong were so strong upon her; neither could she go 
back home to Dolly to meet the question in her eyes, and let her 
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guess that the cautions and fears that she had so vehemently 
scorned when she had presented them to her, had after all got the 
better of her. 

For three hours she holds fast to this resolution ; for three long 
weary hours hides herself out of sight and sound of human eyes 
and voice in the thickest and loneliest tangle in the wood, sound- 
ing the depths of such pain and shame as she has never before 
even guessed at in all her young life. 

And at the end of them, though she by no means abandons her 
resolution, it abandons her—driven out, routed and vanquished 
by a feeling that is stronger than love, stronger than fear, 
stronger even than shame, 

It is three o'clock; an hour and a half past lunch-time, six 
hours since breakfast-time ; and she is horribly, sickeningly, pro- 
saically hungry. After all, itis a poor satisfaction to feel that 
she is punishing Dolly, when she is punishing herself so much 
more. She will have to give in; to go home, and let Dolly guess 
from her red eyes and her forlorn aspect that her glad and loudly- 
expressed belief in her lover has failed her; that she has lacked 
even the courage to go to him. 

Even to punish her—and in her heart she knows that she wants 
to punish her, that she bears against her that indefinable grudge 
that we mostly feel to those who open our eyes to unpleasant 
truths—she cannot starve. 

She rises to her feet—stiff and cramped from long sitting on 
the grass—and, smoothing her tumbled chestnut head and her 
crumpled gown, looks about her. 

The way by which she came, forcing a path through briars and 
brambles, through trees and brushwood, looks an impossible one 
now. In her desire to hide herself she had pushed her way 
through them with a passionate insistance which had not allowed 
any obstacles to stand in her path. It is an altogether different 
thing to get back. 

Looking about her a little, she sees that it will be a shorter 
and easier way to get straight out of the wood into the high-road, 
and so round to the lodge gates; and there are so few who come 
up the little-used avenue, that once inside them it will be easy 
enough to get in unperceived. For the little piece of high-road 
that she will have to cross, it will be ill-luck indeed if she cannot 
get over that without meeting any one. At any rate, it is clear 
that she must get out somehow—anyhow. Desperation makes 
her brave—and so, gathering up with one hand what remains of 
her pretty blue cotton gown, the best that her scanty wardrobe 
contains—and which with a reckless disregard of those to-mor- 
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rows when there might be no gowns to wear, no lovers to meet, 
she had put on with so gay a confidence in the goodly hours 
stretching out before her—she fights her way through the jumble 
of boughs and branches with the other. 

When she finds herself at last out of the thick and shady wood, 
in the open scorching sunlight, there are several larger and more 
unmendable rents in her gown; a long and disfiguring scratch 
where a bramble has torn across her hand; her hair is loose, and 
her hat is off; and still between her and the high-road is that 
very paling that Darrell had jumped the night before. 

She remembers, with a small and sickly smile, how she had 
wondered at his jump. Well! she wonders no less now. If it 
were not for a friendly gap where two palings have altogether 
gone to decay, and no one has taken the trouble to replace them, 
she might stay for ever on this side of it. But through that gap, 
by dint of squeezing and pushing, she manages to stand at last— 
not altogether safe and sound, it is true, but a good deal the 
worse for wear—on a narrow grassy path that is raised a little 
above the high-road, and runs alongside of it. 

The grass is so plentifully powdered with dust that it is nearer 
white than green, and the sun is scorching down upon it with so 
unblenching a glare, that Psyche, coming from the shade of the 
wood, stands for a moment dazzled, with one hand above her eyes 
trying to look ahead of her, and make sure that there is no one 
to see her in her present dilapidated condition. 

And as she so stands, she hears her name called aloud in a 
quick, sharp voice of gladdest surprise . . . sees some one jump 
over a gate in the opposite hedge; and in a moment is face to 
face with the one person whom of all others she would rather 
have avoided ! 

“ At last!” cries Darrell, springing up the bank, his handsome 
face alight with pleasure, being indeed so pleased at finding her 
after long searching that he does not for the moment perceive 
anything strange in her. “Do you know that I have been hunt- 
ing for you high and low? I waited all the morning at the stile. 
I give you my word I was hardly half an hour over lunch, and I 
have been looking for you ever since. I made sure that you 
would be out of doors, and that if you were I should find you 
somehow. I have not missed a place. What have you been 
doing? Where have you been hiding yourself?” 

He stops suddenly, and regards her with a slowly-growing sur- 
prise and dismay. 

“Has anything happened?” heasks quickly. ‘Tell me what 
prevented you from coming?” 
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And she must speak—must answer him—though her heart is 
beating and throbbing to sickness! though her lips are quivering 
so that do what she will she cannot control them ; though she would 
give all that she possesses—nay more, would barter a good many 
of the days that a little while ago seemed so bright, that now 
seem so little worth the having—to get out of his presence. 

“Tf you remember,” she says struggling hard for a seemly com- 
posure, but not looking at him—looking anywhere, indeed, rather 
than into his face—‘“I never said that Iwould come. On the con- 
trary ” (with a brave attempt at a smile that is not altogether suc- 
cessful), “ I think I said that I would not.” 

“If you said it,” he answers hotly, “ you never meant it—I will 
swear that you did not. And besides, that was before ” He 
halts there. Whatever he has intended to say, he does not say it. 
Instead, he comes close to her, regarding her with a new and 
most earnest scrutiny. “Something is the matter,” he says, in 
quick, changed tones. “You have been—yes! I am sure of it— 
you have been erying !” 

And she does not answer him—she cannot. What good is there 
in telling him a lie when she knows that the marks of tears are 
written on her face so plainly that they who look ‘cannot fail to 
see them ? 

“What is it?” he goes on eagerly, coming a step nearer and 
putting out his hand to try and take hers. “Tell me what has 
happened! What isthe matter? ” 

But she withdraws herself from him, quietly ignering his out- 
stretched hand. 

“If Ihave been crying,” she answers, with a coldness and dignity 
that are altogether new in his experience of her—* that is my 
affair—mine alone. I suppose we all have some troubles. I, for 
my part” (with a small and bitter smile), “am not going to 
deny that I have my full share of them. Will you let me pass, 
please ?” 

For a moment he hesitates. He knows that he would do well 
to accept her rebuff, and, emulating her pride, to take her at her 
word and let her go. He knows that all the morning long he has 
been casting about in his mind as to the best and least heartless 
way of saying “ Good-bye” to her for ever; and though his 
resolution has grown a good deal weaker, and his desire to see her 
a good deal stronger with the long waiting, yet the necessity 
remains. He has only to take her at her word and let her pass, 
and he need never see her again. But for the life of him he can- 
not doit! 


The very fact that she on whose pliancy, on whose tenderness, 
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he had so surely counted, is not only willing but anxious to get 
away from him, makes it the more impossible. Her resistance 
gives to the desperate fancy he already feels for her, the one spark 
of genuine fire it has hitherto lacked. 

“Give me your assurance that it 7s your affair and not mine,” 
he says, planting himself in her path, with a look in his face and 
a tone in his voice which might convince her, if she had ever 
doubted it, how passionate it would be possible for him to be. 
“ Tell me, on your word of honour, that Ihave had nothing to do 
with your tears, and I will let you go!” 

And at this question—which, indeed, from the imperious tone 
of it, sounds more like a command than a question—her face, from 
which the flush of surprise and dismay has long ago fled, turns yet 
a great deal paler. . . her breath comes quick and hard. For the 
space of a second or so, she too hesitates—driven into a corner. 

“How is it possible,” she begins slowly, desperately resolved 
to stick fast to her pride and her dignity at any cost, “that you— 
that any one F 

But the words, halting and lagging on her lips, die there unut- 
tered. Her eyes, wandering uneasily to and fro, are compelled by 
some subtle force to meet his, and meeting them—of a sudden— 
light into a fire that equals, nay, surpasses the fire in his. 

“No!” she cries, with a most passionate anger, no longer falter- 
ing or trembling—‘“ I will not tell you a lie! Before I knew you 
I might have been unhappy . . . there were times, I know, when 
I thought myself miserable, but until to-day” (clenching her 
hands in front of her). . . “until to-day I never knew what it 
was to be ashamed !” 

“ Ashamed!” he echoes, in accents of profoundest dismay, 
while a sudden fear drives the healthy brown colour from his face, 
leaving him pale almost as she is. 

With a keen remembrance of his imprudence of the night before, 
he jumps, not unnaturally, to the conclusion that some one has 
overseen them, and that she has been made to suffer for his folly. 
That she should herself have betrayed herself does not enter into 
his calculations. 

“Who has dared to put such an idea into your head? Tell 
me” (quickly and fiercely)—“ what you can possibly mean! ” 

But to this she needs no entreaty. Her small and ill-fitting 
mask of pride and reserve once thrown aside, the words ‘come 
quickly enough, following each other so fast that she can scarcely 
find voice for them. There is no difficulty in telling him the truth 
—the only difficulty has been in keeping it back from him. 

“Do you remember,” she says, looking straight at him with her 
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lovely, angry eyes, “how I asked you only yesterday morning if 
you were sure, quite sure, that in meeting you and talking to 
you, I was not doing a very dreadful thing—and how you 
answered me ?” : 

“T told you then as I will tell you now— a thousand times over 
if you like,” he answers with an extraordinary heat, “that there 
was no harm in it. That no one” (with vehement emphasis) 
“but a fool would see any harm in it!” 

“ And last night,” she goes on with a growing bitterness, alto- 
gether ignoring this assertion, “when you walked with me— 
when you would walk with me, . . . for after all it was your doing 
—you told me much the same thing, and all the while... all 
the while ” (clasping and unclasping her hands with a passionate 
gesture) “you knew that I was doing a thing that no one but a 
girl who was so ignorant that she knew no better, or so reckless 
that she cared nothing what was thought of her, would have 
done ... a thing” (her voice rising with every word), “ that if 
it got to be talked about might irreparably injure me! ” 

There is a pause —he does not speak. Still looking straight into 
his face, and seeing the change in it, she knows that for the mo- 
ment he is too angry to speak. Then he comes a step nearer. 

“Who put those words into your mouth?” he asks, in a voice 
that is so unlike his ordinary voice that it almost frightens her. 
“They are not your words nor yonr thoughts—that I will swear. 
Whose are they ?” 

But she will not permit herself to be frightened. 

“They are not my words, nor my thoughts; that is true,” she 
says, with a courageous aspect, but at the same time remembering 
with an inward dismay that she has used the very words that she 
had so vehemently repudiated only a few hours ago. “If I had 
known it—if Ihad thought of it like that, is it likely I should have 
done it? It was not until I told Dolly, that I even knew I had 
done anything very foolish.” 

“Do you mean,” he asks slowly, astonishment getting the better 
of every other feeling, “ that you, yourself, told your sister ? ” 

“Tf there was no harm in it, why should I not tell her?” she 
answers with a little touch of dignity, which, being this time a 
real dignity and not an assumed one, does not sit badly on her. 

“You told her everything?” he says, still in intense surprise, 
still trying to grasp this new and unexpected view of the situation, 
and without thinking how she may take the question. 

There is a moment’s silence—a horrible and painful silence on 
the girl’s part. The colour, of which hunger and emotion have 
almost completely robbed her, comes back to her face in a burning 

2n 2 
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flush—a cruel flush that mounts to her very forehead—and for 
the first time her eyes drop before his. 

“ Almost everything,” she says after a moment, very low— 
so low that he can only guess at the words. 

Then, before he has time to speak, or indeed to think what it 
shall be best for him to say and do under this new aspect of affairs, 
she lifts her eyes and speaks again so eagerly, so hurriedly, that 
he cannot, if he would, stop her. 

“T had never meant to tell you. . . I never intended to say 
these things to you,” she goes on, still with that painful flush 
upon her face. “During all these hours since Dolly told me— 
since I have been beginning to understand that she was right and 
I was wrong, all wrong, I have been trying to make up my mind 
that I would hide myself away from you, and let you go away and 
forget that you ever knew me. Do not think” (trying to lift her 
heavy, shamed eyes to meet his), “ that I blame you—or at least” 
(with that natural honesty of which she finds it difficult to rid 
herself), “not altogether. It is my own folly, my own ignorance, 
that I ought to blame—not you. No doubt ” (with a small and bitter 
smile), “ you have only done what any other man would have done 
if he had encountered a girl so foolish, so ignorant, as you have 
found me.” 

There is a moment’s pause. 

But a minute ago there had seemed no end to the many bitter 
words she might say to him—outcome of many bitter thoughts 
which have been her portion during the last most wretched hours; 
but already the passionate force which made the saying of them 
possible begins to fail her. Already her courage, but a little 
while ago so strong within her, waxes faint in the face of his 
resolute silence and stern aspect. 

“Goon,” he says briefly, standing before her with folded arms 
and knitted brows. “Have you any more to say? When you 
have said it, then I will answer you.” 

“There is nothing more that can be said between us,” she 
answers, faltering a little, and with a sudden childish quiver of 
her pretty mouth that goes near to softening his anger, “ except 
—‘ Good-bye.’ Now that I know what you have thought—what 
you must have thought of me all along—I could not bear to see 
you again. I should be too ashamed.” 

Then lifting her heavy eyes, from which the light of passion has 
died out, leaving them dull and sad and very weary, she looks 
once more into his face. 

“There is but one thing I should like to ask you,” she says, in 
a voice that trembles audibly in spite of all her efforts to control 
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it—“ that when you have gone right away, you will think of me 
—if you ever think of me at all—as a girl who was ignorant and 
foolish, and very thoughtless, but who did not mean” (with a sud- 
den sob catching her breath)—‘‘ who never meant to be as bad as 
you thought her.” 

So saying she turns away. There is no more tobe said between 
them, so she thinks ; and the one desire, the only desire that is 
for the moment left to her, is to get away out of his presence 
before the small remnant of self-restraint that yet remains to her 
deserts her utterly. 

“Stay !” he cries, springing after her, and laying his hand upon 
her so that he compels her to stop. ‘“ Did you think I was going 
to let you leave me like that? Good heavens!” (drawing her 
round and making her face him) “ is it possible—is it barely pos- 
sible—that you meant all that you said?—that even a woman’s 
ingenuity could so warp and distort the truth?” 

But at the touch of his hand, at the sound of his voice, the 
tears with which she has been so bravely struggling get the bet- 
ter of her, and one or two overflowing run down her cheeks beyond 
concealment, and at sight of them all that is left of his anger— 
which has been, after all, mostly anger against himself and 
his own exceeding folly in bringing this trouble on her—dies 
utterly. 

“Do not cry—for God’s sake, stop crying!” he says in a voice 
that has no longer a suspicion of harshness, that is, on the contrary, 
exceedingly gentle and tender. “If there has been any blame in 
the matter, it has been mine, not yours. Don’t you understand ” 
(trying to draw her closer to him) “that I have never thought of 
you—shall never think of you—but as the sweetest, most inno- 
cent, most loveable. . .” 

But the words die on his lips. His eyes, seeking hers with a 
passionate tenderness, change slowly to a dismayed and horrified 
stare, and he drops her hands and starts away from her as though 
he had been shot. 

And she, looking up and following the direction of his eyes with 
a startled and bewildered gaze, sees quickly enough the cause of 
this change. 

A large open carriage, bowling swiftly and silently along the 
soft dusty road, has turned the corner of the lane, and is, in fact, 
almost alongside of them before they, full of their own thoughts, 
have been aware of its approach. 

She has neither the time nor the presence of mind to school 
her face or her attitude into the semblance of a decent conven- 
tionality ; no time even to wipe away the tears that are wet upon 
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her cheeks. She is indeed too startled to do anything but stand 
stock-still, stupidly staring at it until it is gone. 

It is a very well-appointed carriage ; but the couple of sleek and 
well-fed horses, the couple of equally sleek and well-fed servants, 
whose eyes—having no doubt taken in the whole scene at a glance 
—are at this moment discreetly averted, leave no impression on her. 
She sees only, or is conscious only, of the one solitary occupant of it. 

A little old man (a very little old man he looks to her, being so 
buried, even on this summer day, among wraps and pillows), with 
a thin, small, vicious-looking face—a face that appears to her as 
being exceedingly worn and very old—pitiably old—with the one 
exception of the ‘eyes. The eyes give the lie to the rest of the 
features. They are young eyes, bright and dark and extra- 
ordinarily sharp, and brim-full of malice and wickedness. 

They look from Darrell to Psyche and then back again, resting 
on her with a glance that conveys to her an infinite amusement at 
her expense, and at the same time manages to combine with it a 
leer of contemptuous admiration. Not all the words he could have 
spoken could make her understand more clearly what he thinks of 
her, and how he has interpreted the little scene he has had the 
misfortune to interrupt. No insult could sting her more cruelly 
than the insult of his look, could make her more vividly, 
ashamedly conscious of the strangeness of her appearance, and of 
the whole situation. 

With limbs that tremble with sudden sickness, and dazed wide- 
open eyes, she watches dully until the carriage is well out of sight, 
then her look slowly seeks Darrell’s. 

“That ”—she says, with a dangerous calm, raising one hand and 
pointing in the direction in which the carriage has disappeared — 
“is your uncle ?” 

“ That, ” he answers with a little sneer and a face that is white al- 
most as hers ,“‘ is my sweet-tempered, sweet-spoken, amiable uncle.” 

“ And,” she goes on, still in the hard strained voice that is so 
unlike her ordinary voice, “ he saw me like this ”—(with a little 
gesture that seems to indicate and emphasise all the details of her 
forlorn appearance) “like this—holding your hands, and erying 
ina public road in the middle of the day!” 

“No doubt,” he answers, laughing aloud, “but he saw you. 
There is not much ” (with venomous emphasis) “that escapes his 
eyes!” 

It is, as a matter of fact, a very miserable laugh. There is 
little of mirth or jollity in it,—or if there is any mirth, it is of that 
bitter sort that sometimes forces a man, even in the most critical 
or tragical crisis of his life, to see the farcical side of it. 
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But it is chiefly the irrepressible vent of an unbearable vexation, 
ofan uncontrollable irritation. Ifhe had not laughed he must have 
cursed himself for the unpardonable folly which had brought him- 
self and her to sucha pass—-must have cursed the old man who 
had chosen this day out of all days in the year to take a drive— 
this road out of all roads in the country for the direction of it. 
Since he could not curse, he had laughed. 

But she cannot understand that. 

His laugh is the crowning point of all the miserable hours she 
has endured since morning—the one overflowing drop in the 
bitter cup of her wretchedness and shame. She finds in it an in- 
disputable proof of the heartlessness which she had not until now, 
in spite of all doubts, believed possible in him. 

She turns on him a look of such pain and reproach and unspeak- 
able indignation as might well wound a man, even as heartless 
as she takes him to be; and then without another word, good or 
bad, turns her back upon him; and since it is not possible to pass 
him on the narrow path on which they stand, or without passing 
him to get home by the way she intended to go, retraces her steps, 
and pushing through the broken paling which had seemed so 
difficult to pass a few minutes ago, but which now forms but a 
trifling obstacle to her passionate strength, she forces her way 
through trees and brushwood, until she comes toa small open 
clearing, and then—there being no longer any need for her 
strength, she allows it to desert her, and throwing herself prone 
on the ground, and burying her face in her out-flung arms, out of 
sight even of the quietly waving tree-tops, the glimpse of tran- 
quil summer sky overhead—falls to passionate, irrestrainable 
weeping, such weeping as for the moment carries with it its own 
consolation, and deadens both thought and feeling, or, indeed, any- 
thing and everything but the sound of her own sobs. 


CuaptTer X. 


Ir is Darrell’s voice that brings her back to consciousness. 

“Do not cry,” he says, in tones that are rough and harsh from 
excess of feeling. “I want you to listen to me. For Heaven’s 
sake” (seeing that she still goes on), “stop crying! Upon my 
word—upon my soul—there is nothing to cry about.” 

She tries to obey him—tries bravely, being not a little humili- 
ated to think that he has followed her—that all the while, when 
she has thought herself alone, he has been listening to her—but 
her sobs have by this time reached that stage when they are well- 
nigh beyond control. 
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And his remonstrance having no effect, he stands for a moment 
silent, looking down on her. 

He has seen a good many women cry in his time, but not one 
whose tears have moved him as hers do. 

As a matter of fact, when he thinks of her as he saw her first 
so bright and joyous, and full of a certain gladness of life which 
not all the sadness and loneliness of her childhood had been able 
to touch, and remembers that he has brought her to this, they 
move him so greatly that he is for the moment unwilling to trust 
himself to speech. 

And it is she who breaks the silence, raising herself and sitting 
erect, but still so shielding her face with her two hands that she 
may hide its disfigurement from him. 

“T know ”—she says in a voice that is still dull, and muffled 
with many tears—“ that there is no reason I should cry, or at 
least” (faltering) “ that there is no good in it, and I never was 
one to cry much—never. I do not think” (with a furtive glance 
from the shelter of her fingers to see how he takes this assertion) 
“that I ever cried in all my life so much as I have cried to-day, 
but to-day” (with a sob that is strangled at its birth), “every 
thing has conspired against me. I am tired and faint, and oh!” 
(with so sudden, so earnest an appeal, that she forgets even the 
unlovely marks of tears on her lovely face, and looks straight up 
into his )—“ if you would only leave me—if you would only leave 
me to myself!” 

“No!” he cries, with a sudden passionate light in his eyes and 
in a voice so clear and strong that it seems to echo through the 
silence of the wood. “That is the last thing I mean to do. On 
the contrary, I mean—” (throwing himself down by her side, and 
stretching out his hands to her)—“ I mean, if you will let me, to 
stay with you always.” 

But she does not answer him—indeed, she cannot. The change 
fiom a terrible heart-sickness, whose cause she has but dimly com- 
prehended and only instinctively felt, to something that, though 
seen as yet only afar off, yet looks so like happiness, is too swift 
and too strange to be quickly realised. She falls a-trembling, and 
her face, white enough before, becomes white as a dead face. 

“You have suffered enough through me,” he goes on, with the 
strong excitement of a great and desperate resolution, only finally 
arrived at during the last few minutes. “ Well, now you shall 
suffer no more; or at least ”(with an obtrusive remembrance of all 
that lies before them), “it shall be only such suffering as even my 
love cannot spare you. There shall be no more sorrow, no more 
humiliation, that I shall not share with you.” 
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But even yet she does not speak—not a word; even yet her 
small white hands, closely prisoned in his strong brown ones, 
tremble in his clasp. But in her big, wide eyes there dawns, as 
she looks half-incredulously, half-believingly, at this new, strange 
unrealisable gladness, a light, than which, it seems to him, he has 
never seen anything lovelier. 

It pays him even for the enormous sacrifice he contemplates. 
Though it may cost him dearly enough—how dearly, he does not 
at that moment care to consider—he exults in the thought that he 
has the power to make her happy. It confirms him in his des- 
perate resolution—whether it be right or wrong, wise or foolish 
—at any and every cost to purchase that power. 

He does not wait for any answer to his last words, or, indeed, 
ask for any. He probably understands her too thoroughly to 
need that she should speak. 

“T do not mean to tell you” he goes on, full of his own 
thoughts—“TI do not mean to deny to you that I meant to leave 
you. Even last night, when I kissed you” (with a sudden flush, 
that does not misbecome him), “I had no right to do it, for even 
then—even all this morning—I meant to go away without telling 
you that I loved you. Well!” (with a long-drawn breath), “it 
was hard enough then,—God knows. It is impossible now!” 

And feeling that at these words, her hands—lying until now 
willingly enough in his—make an effort to release themselves, he 
only clasps them the tighter, and draws her a little closer to 
him. 

“My dear,” he says, looking with passionate fondness into her 
face, which, in spite of the traces of tears, seems to him the 
prettiest he has ever seen, “there is no one in all the world, no 
beggar that you may meet in the roads, who has less right to ask 
you to be his wife than I have. Even the beggar” (with a reck- 
less laugh) “is better off than I am, for he hus, at least, no debts. 
And even if I were rich, I suppose that your people and mine 
would be all against me. And yet—and yet (his voice rising, 
his face glowing with passionate fervour)—“ in spite of everything 
and everybody—will you stick to me, will you take the chances 
with me—only poor, bare chances, my darling—that some day, 
somehow, in the time to come we may be married ?” 

And so saying, he releases her hands, as if he would in no 
way constrain her, and drawing back a little, looks at her—wait- 
ing. 

And for the first time she lifts her eyes to his, and over her 
face there slowly spreads an exquisite smile—a smile of unspeak- 
able tenderness—of passionate, child-like exultation. 
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“Ah!” she says with a little cry, and a laugh that is half a 
sob. “You love me after all” . . . and stretches back her hands 
to him. 

But he does not take them. He takes her to his arms instead, 
and for a moment—one of those moments that go far to atone for 
all the evil ones in a lifetime—they are silent. 

It is to her that the first chill doubt creeps in. He, for his part, 
has flung doubts to the winds, and being perfectly conscious that 
he has done an exquisitely foolish thing, has at least the philosophy 
to enjoy it to the utmost. 

“ Are you sure?” she says after a little, raising her head from 
his shoulder, and drawing back a pace or two the better to see his 
face—“ are you quite sure that you do love me; that you are not 
only saying it because” (with a deepening of the lovely rose-flush 
that happiness has brought to her cheeks) “I ceried—because you 
are sorry for me?” 

But as she asks it she looks into his eyes, and sees that in 
them which even a woman who did not love him would scarcely 
doubt. 

Indeed in the exaltation of the moment all the best of him 
lies uppermost; all that is most unselfish, most noble, most 
genuine. 

“Am I sure?” he answers with a joyous laugh, drawing her 
back to him. “I am sure of nothing except that I love you. I 
think” (gently touching the liftle soft curls that lie about her 
forehead, with an exquisite pleasure in the sense that his touch is 
no longer an indiscretion) “that I must have loved you from the 
very first minute I saw you, standing in a puddle, with the rain 
dripping off the brim of your hat.” 

She is not difficult to convince. Indeed, conviction is so 
pleasant tv her, that any doubts of him have but a poor chance. 
They can, at best, lift up their voices in feeble protest against 
a power that is stronger than they; and if there remains any 
lurking sense that she has surrendered to this power over-quickly, 
over-completely for reason or prudence, the fervour of his manner, 
the undeniable conviction that he does love her, quickly enough 
gets the better of it. 

“Do you know,” he says, by-and-bye, breaking one of those 
silences which lovers never find wearisome, and during which he 
has been counting over her many beauties with the first strong 
pride of personal possession, “that you, with your coloured hair 
have no right to such dark eyes? Some women’’ (laughing) 
“spend half their lives in trying to ape the colours you have 
arrived at without any trouble or merit of your own. By-the- 
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bye ” (gaily), “‘ what colour are your eyes? Now I think of it, 
you have not giveu me much chance of seeing them.” 

“ Does any one know the colour of their own eyes?” she 
answers, laughing too, and trying to lift them, and finding it not 
a little difficult. 

“Let me look,” he demands briefly. But, looking, he forgets 
to think about the colour of them. 

“Sweetest eyes were ever seen,” he says, gently under his 
breath, touching them with his lips. 

Then after a minute he goes on still in the same tone: “ And 
all this while you have never said that you love me. As a matter 
of fact ” (smiling), “ I have not much doubt of it. I have a notion 
that you would not be sitting with me here—like this—unless 
you did; but all the same, I have a fancy to hear you say it. 
Come!” (seeing that she hesitates) “ will you not say it to please 
me?” 

“ How can I tell?” she says presently, moving uneasily, 
embarrassed, and a little frightened by the ardour of his look. 
“How can I be sure that I know what love is? After all” (with 
some attempt at spirit), “it is no great flattery to say that I 
prefer you, for I never knew any other man—any young man— so 
that it cannot rightly be called a preference at all.” 

Then perceiving with the quick sensitiveness of a woman who 
is so much in love that she would prefer to be wounded rather 
than to wound, that he has drawn back, hurt and angry, she 
swiftly abandons her playfulness for a tenderness that is, after all, 
more natural to her. 

“What is it,” she asks slowly, with a smile that softens, nay, 
disperses, his anger, “that people call being in love? Is it” 
(very softly) —“ is it to feel that your presence, your touch, your 
look, are so pleasant, so desirable to me, that when I am with you 
no danger, no evil, seems possible to me, but all the world as 
bright Heaven? Is it” (with the tears springing unbidden to her 
eyes)—“ is it to feel that when I am away from you the sense of 
your love can make dull hours bearable, sad hours sweet ?—to 
count over the minutes that may bring me back to you, to long 
for you, to care for you with all my heart—is that love?” 

Her words and her look give him a pang of reproach so keen 
that he feels his own eyes suddenly moist. 

“Something so like it,’ he says briefly, drawing her back to 
him, “ that it will do for me.” 

And the moments go by uncounted. She forgets that she is 
tired—forgets that she is hungry. She is, indeed, no longer 
either the one or the other. Whatever evils the future may hold 
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for her, whatever the difficulties that may lie ahead of her— 
difficulties of which she knows little and cares less—she is, for 
the moment, perfectly and entirely content. Indeed, there seems 
little more to be asked of fate than that which she has already 
obtained. 

It is only the sudden striking of the clock that warns her that 
the minutes which have but one measure for the happy and for 
the unhappy, for those that laugh and for those that weep, have 
lengthened themselves out into hours in a manner that seems 
barely credible. 

“ Five o'clock !” she cries, starting to her feet, and remembering 
with an exceeding dismay that since the passing of Sir Adrian’s 
carriage had turned the balance of her fortunes in a manner that 
its owner had certainly not counted on, she had never given one 
thought, either good or bad, to Dolly, or what Dolly might be 
thinking of her. “Dolly will have given me up for lost! In a 
little while” (hastily putting on her hat over her ruffled bronze 
hair) “she will be looking for my remains!” 

Then she remembers in what different fashion she had pre- 
pared to go home two hours ago. Is it possible, barely possible, 
that she can be the same girl, who, with heart heavy as lead, with 
tear-stained eyes and forlorn aspect, left this very spot so little 
while back ? 

“And to think that after all—after all,” she says with a smile 
of radiant exultation, “I shall be able to tell her that I was right 
and she was wrong!” 

Darrell has risen too, and up to this moment has been looking 
down at her with an expression, which, if he had discovered it on 
the face of any of his acquaintance, he would have considered one 
of fatuous and besotted tenderness. But at her words it changes 
considerably, and a good deal of the softness disappears. 

“On the contrary,” he says, very quickly, and with no lack of 
decision either in his look or his accent, “ you must do nothing of 
the kind. Have I not made you understand that you must tell 
no one—least of all, your sister?” 

Psyche’s face falls. He sees or suspects a little quiver at the 
corners of her mouth. After all, the greatest happiness in the 
world loses part of its charm if one may not share it with some 
one else; if one must keep the secret of it absolutely locked up in 
one’s own keeping. 

“Least of all, Dolly!” she repeats, in tones of undisguised 
disappointment. ‘Surely I must have belied her. I must some- 
how have managed to give you a wrong impression “of her. If 
she has misjudged you” (looking straight at him with her lovely, 
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candid eyes)—“if she has thought badly of you, it was because 
she could not understand that you” (with a smile of innocent 
flattery) “could really love me. I assure you” (most earnestly) 
“that there is no one—no one in all the world that will be more 
ready, more glad to acknowledge herself wrong, than Dolly will be.” 

“Tam greatly obliged to her,” he answers, with a peculiar 
smile; ‘but all the same we will not try her. For the present, 
at all events, I must endeavour to bear her bad opinion of me.” 

Then, seeing that she is going to speak, that there are evidently 
a dozen entreaties and arguments all ready at the end of her 
tongue, he takes her hand and draws her to him. 

“My dear,” he says, very gently and yet with undeniable 
firmness, “if we are to have any chance at all—and, God knows, 
I have not deceived you, that it is but a poor one—we must keep 
our secret to ourselves. We will not talk about difficulties and 
troubles to-day—this one day at least shall be a pleasant one in 
our memories; but to-morrow, if you will come to me at the stile 
where we have sometimes met—where we will meet once more at 
any rate—we will look them in the face. I have a right to ask 
you to meet me now, have I not, Psyche?” 

Then seeing that there is still a little trouble on her lovely, 
tell-tale face, he stoops and looks at her with all the tenderness of 
which his handsome blue eyes are capable. 

“Ts it so difficult,” he asks with some reproach, “to choose 
between Dolly and me?” 

And when it comes to that, he knows before she answers him 
that Dolly has not a chance. 
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Letters from Constantinople. 


My pear Frrenp,—The late shock of contending political factions 
has had its echoes even here. Our English colony is represented 
by several very enthusiastic supporters of Mr. Gladstone (staunch 
decriers of the Bulgarian atrocities), as well as by more moderate if 
more numerous partizans of the late ministry. Since the Liberal 
party has come to the front, many are the floating rumours launched 
with more or less appearance of truth in our midst. We are all in 
a flutter, expectant, willing, but not daring, to believe in a com- 
mission, or in a Minister, or in a fleet, or, in short, in a Power, that 
is to do something more than flatter our vain hopes, and then sink 
us and Turkey deeper into the mire! Oh, for an honest, straight- 
forward, self-helpful, masterful man amongst us—a man ignorant 
of stratagem, and innocent of embassies, but one who knows the 
puissant power of integrity, truth, economy, honour, time, and money ! 
Oh, that such a one might hold despotic sway for a few short months, 
exercising clear judgment with inflexible will! Alas! no sooner 
does a financier, or strategist, or any paragon of excellence enter 
Turkey than his powers seem literally to melt or rust away. Sooner 
or later he becomes infected with the prevailing epidemic of “do 
nothing.” 

The Turks must be admirable diplomatists. Not a European 
nation can be compared to them; they merely let the dangerous 
meddler knock his head against stone walls till he loses his wits. 
Thus they are quit of him, and immediately strengthen their position 
to be ready for the next assault. 

Yet so sanguine is the human mind, we are already building on 
the graves of dead hopes. Everybody is saying, “Something must 
be done now, if not this month, then next; if not this year, next 
year; the debt will be unified, a new loan will be effected, fresh 
bonds will be issued ; we shall get something, a half, two-thirds of our 
due,” and so we invest the shadowy Power with more of absolute 
sovereignty than any crowned head in Europe. 

May the shadows thus cast before be the forerunner of happier 
events for this sunny land and for her much-tried people. 

But a truce to politics. At present our motto must be like 
Tennyson’s lily, “I wait.” One is forced to learn patience among 
the Turks; and Romanists tell us it is “by this virtue we enter 
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Paradise,” so that, according to them, however much we are tried, 
we are sure to be gainers in the ead—a very comforting doctrine for 
this country. 

I am glad you were interested in my last letter. So you want to 
know how the lower classes live in Turkey ? 

The lower orders proper live very much like their brethren in 
Christian countries. Both men and women work. The wife helps 
her lord and master in the daily toil, washes, cleans, and keeps the 
house in order; she has neither time nor opportunity for frivolous 
amusements, consequently she is more respected both by husband 
and children, and knows not the heart-sickness and weariness of the 
harem. But even here women do not eat with the men, and never 
stir outside their domicile unveiled. 

There is no middle class among the Turks. There are the rich 
(or easy) and the poor. These two orders are constantly changing 
places. ‘The rich man of to-day may be the poor one of to-morrow. 
You will know him by his shabby greasy coat and unbrushed shoes. 
He will make no effort to keep up an appearance. You may see 
him buy some simple fare and eat it in the street on his way to 
business or home. He has lost his place. He is poor. He ‘is 
neglected. Meeting him thus you might suppose him a shoemender, 
or a low class coffee-house keeper, yet he has only just missed being 
a pacha, and a few months more will probably reinstate him in the 
position he has lost. 

The men and women of the country are naturally all on a par. 
There is no genius, no talent, no eminence of virtue among them (or 
if there be, it is banished as soon as it dares lift its head). One man 
is as good as another. A fair address, a smattering of French, and 
“good luck,” are all that are wanted to make a nobody First Minister ; 
but the same fortune grown fickle may hurl him from his post, and 
he sinks lower than what we understand by the “ poorest gentleman.” 

One fact baffles European would-be reformers. We are always 
meeting with surprises. There is nothing solid anywhere. There 
is no public spirit, no landed interest, no trade interest, no personal 
authority—nothing to grapple with. Everything slips through your 
fingers. The laws exist, but are not enforced. It is nobody’s 
business to enforce them ; property is yours to-day, mine to-morrow, 
and a week hence it may be Mahmoud’s, or Safnet’s, or Ahmed’s. 

The one thing permanent amongst us is the watchful jealousy of 
the various nationalities. It is the different consuls that keep order 
here, not the Turks; and were it not for this protection Europeans 
could not live in Turkey. The Turks are indifferent tradesmen. - 
Nearly all the shops in Galata, and the whole of those in Pera, are 
kept by Europeans. The Greeks are the chief traders, though a 
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smart business is done by the Levantines. The most fashionable shops 
are French, but there are a few first-rate English and American ones. 

A large class of Turks hawk their wares in the street. They are 
for the most part fine stalwart, civil-spoken men. They shoulder 
enormous baskets containing cheeses, creams, fruits, vegetables and 
many other comestibles, and furnish more than half the alimentation 
of the city. The habits of these men are very simple; they live 
chiefly upon bread and fruit; but they also know the secret of the 
pot au feu, and often I have seen a knot of them after their 
day’s work, grouped under a shed, or on a green spot of earth, mixing 
the “ savoury mess ” :—you will perhaps be shocked to hear the pot 
contains vegetables (of onions a large share) stewed in oil! A 
somewhat strong tasted mutton called Karamani is the favourite food 
of the Turkish upper classes. Pilaff is also an every-day dish, 
wherein Europeans also delight. The chief fault of the Turkish 
cooking is the enormous quantity of grease and fat consumed, and the 
excessive sweetness of many of the dishes. 

To-day is the fifth of June, a never-to-be-forgotten anniversary ! 
As I look round at the magnificent panorama stretched at my feet, 
note the dainty swallows skimming past, mark the hundred fishing 
boats lying becalmed on the placid water, the fleckless blue of the sky, 
the motionless leaves upon the trees, my thoughts leap to that tre- 
mendous visitation ten years past to-day, when Pera was enveloped 
in a sheet of flame and three parts of its inhabitants ere nightfall 
were left homeless and moneyless on its smoking ruins. 

The fire commenced in a tumble-down wooden house at the Taxim 
(the southern extremity of Pera), on a hot Sunday at two o’clock in 
the day. An excessively strong north wind was blowing at the time, 
and this fact is supposed to account for the magnitude of the disaster. 
Many, many fires have devastated this city, but that of the 5th 
June, 1870, in all its attendant circumstances and horrible details 
stands alone. 

In four hours three parts of Pera were destroyed. The fire had 
swept more than a mile in length in one direction and had branched 
out right and left from the points of its commencement. It had also 
broken out at isolated spots, and the wind sweeping the destructive 
element along, the wretched inhabitants of certain quarters found 
themselves enveloped on all sides by walls of flames. It has been 
supposed that the explosion of gas (caused by exceeding heat) was the 
main cause of this strange feature of the fire. 

No doubt the disgraceful conduct of the Toulumbadges (firemen), 
who encouraged the conflagration at first, that they might the more 
easily plunder the vacated houses, helped to spread the evil fast 
and far. 
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It was Sunday, the hours of “siesta,” and the Perates were so 
accustomed to the cry of the Toulumbadges, “ Taghen Var,” that 
they merely raised themselves from their pillows, glanced carelessly 
outside, and seeing nothing of smoke or flame, threw themselves, half- 
dressed, in fancied security on their divans. Even thus were they 
found by the devouring element and were suffocated as they slept. 
This is known to be a painful fact, for the unscathed, half-dressed 
bodies of young and old, women and men, were more numerous than 
those actually charred by fire. One great cause of the fatal loss of 
life was the ignorance of the population. Fires there had been, many 
and terrible, but beyond the occasional sacrifice of a Toulumbadgi, 
accidents of this character were unknown. In ignorance of the 
danger they incurred, a mass of people stayed in stone houses, and 
closing their iron shutters, supposed themselves in security; the 
walls of their self-made prisons became red hot, and the victims 
were literally roasted alive. Others again stayed behind to collect 
their treasures. Staring them in the face were death and ruin, but 
they heeded not their danger; the flames caught them as they stood, 
and they and their much loved riches perished together. 

Many people took refuge in large and nearly empty cisterns, and 
underground cellars of their dwellings, hoping the deadly breath might 
pass over, and leave them living, but the heat was so intense that 
the very cisterns grew red hot. These unfortunates were chiefly 
women. In one case all the members of an Armenian College 
perished thus. Their bodies were preserved intact; they also had 
died from suffocation, and had the appearance of having fallen into a 
profound sleep. 

One most remarkable fact was the great number of Toulumbadges 
who fell victims to their own cupidity. They were found in groups 
of ten or more, with gold, jewels, and other valuables grasped in 
their hands, asphyxiated upon the thresholds of doors, or lying on the 
floors of gutted dwellings. About six o’clock in the evening despair 
was at its height. ‘The Toulumbadges had long loyally laboured to 
arrest the scourge. In vain! Pera seemed doomed. Energy was 
paralysed. The scene was indescribable and heartrending. 

At this supreme moment, the late sultan, Abdul Aziz, appeared on 
horseback at the head of a small suite and a handful of ministers, 
He rode straight to the foremost flames, and, indicating with a gesture 
the place at which he determined the fire should be stayed, he gave 
an order that the Toulumbadges should lose their heads if they did 
not master it at the exact spot. Fear triumphed where so many 
other potent inducements had failed. The almost superhuman 
efforts made by these half-savage and determined men prevailed. 
Habitations were hastily demolished, fresh supplies of water were 
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thrown upon the flames, hundreds of new assistants lent their aid, 
and more than all, the Sultan did not quit his position till he had 
seen his orders executed and the hand of the Destroyer stopped. Then 
silent, and seemingly impassible, he rode back to the palace, while 
the trumpet brazened out its clanging note, the signal that the 
terrible conflagration was over. 

The last place of importance burnt was the English Embassy 
Palace, the handsome garden that surrounded it forming a natural 
barrier to the fire; the Italian Embassy (a smaller building) was 
saved by the determined efforts of the sailors of the Italian sta- 
tionnaire. Our English Chaplain’s house was burnt, and every- 
thing he possessed destroyed. 

Had the fire passed its actual limit, the last fourth of Pera and 
the whole of Galata would inevitably have been destroyed—for here 
the streets grow narrower and more densely inhabited, and uninter- 
rupted lines of houses crowded together run straight down to Galata 
bridge. The Bosphorus alone could then have arrested the fatal 
progress of the flames. 

Particular cases, as usual in similar accidents, attracted attention 
by their strangeness and utter contradiction to probabilities. 

For instance, the fire first broke out within a few doors of Signor 
de A (a dearly valued friend of my husband). The family were 
able to pack up and send nearly all their effects to a friend’s house a 
considerable way off. This house was burnt early in the afternoon 
with everything in it; but the wooden tenement of de A was left 
standing through the fiercest of the fire; but when all further 
danger was over, it suddenly blazed up, and was the last building 
consumed in that quarter, the fire having thus made a complete 
circle. 

My husband’s family lost everything they possessed—money, 
papers, jewels, clothes, valuable documents, and every garment that 
was not in use at the time. Monsieur P. ’s cherished musical 
composition, and every note of his valuable opera were destroyed ; 
sheets of scorched manuscript were picked up on the Asiatic side of 
the Bosphorus and recognised by him as his own. 

My husband himself (then a Benedict) had a narrow escape. 
He had rushed off early in the afternoon to the scene of the outbreak. 
He was engaged for some time in helping the family of de A—— 
pack up their valuables, and was then entrusted with the delicate 
task of conducting a feeble and much respected lady in a chaise @ 

rteur to the friend’s house mentioned above. F—— getting 
bewildered at the increasing confusion, at the fears of the lady and 
the spread of the fire, consigned her to the care of a third person, a 
friend of both families, and hurried to his own domicile. 
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He found neither house nor street standing. The whole was a 
mass of flames. Almost lost among the falling timbers, he was yet 
unconscious of the danger he ran of suffocation. Huge nails and hot 
lead showered down on all sides of him. The streets were deserted. 
Now and then he perceived a figure shouldering a box, and then 
throwing it away in despair. 

Suddenly realising a sense of his danger, F——fairly ran through 
the stifling atmosphere and happily got clear of the fire, not knowing 
where any of his family might be found. 

Such histories could be multiplied ad libitum : every friend had 
some strange story to relate; some were almost miraculously pre- 
served. 

One family of our acquaintance managed to save both their houses 
(wooden) and furniture, in the very centre of the conflagration. 
They soaked it through and through with water, the windows were 
guarded by frames, and buckets of water were continually being 
poured from the roof down the sides. There were plenty of young 
men in the family, and water was not wanting, so they managed 
to keep the foe at bay till the torrent of heat had passed them by. 
But within a certain radius every stone house was destroyed. These 
would not absorb moisture, and once heated glowed like furnaces; it 
was ignorance of this danger that caused such frightful and un- 
necessary loss of life. Hundreds took refuge behind their stone walls, 
and were all buried in one common grave. 

F—— and his brothers revisiting what was once their home, found 
nothing spared. The only object intact was a common wine-bottle, 
perfectly flattened and twisted out of shape, but without a flaw; it 
could still hold water, and was long kept by them as a souvenir of 
that fearful time. This will give you an idea of the intensity of the 
heat experienced. One more detail, and I will close this account of 
June 5th, 1870. 

While the fire was at its height, a lady (whom I knew well) rushed 
out of her burning house with her two younger children, and after 
losing her way in her confusion, found herself in the centre of a 
dense multitude, all crowded into an Armenian church for safety. 
The pressure and heat within were terrible, the crowd of women were 
calling on their saints, and prostrating themselves at the various 
altars. 

Suddenly the loud voice of the Armenian priest was heard above 
the confusion, exhorting, beseeching the terror-stricken multitude to 
quit their asylum. The fire had already reached the spot. A few 
moments more and the whole company would have perished by the 
same insidious death—suffocation. 

Fortunately, the advancing flames becoming visible, and the heat 
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growing unbearable, the herd of half-clothed, half-crazed men and 
women poured out of the several doors and so escaped in safety. 
Another minute and the church was enveloped in flames. 

We heard, from good authority, that the number of lives lost 
amounted to about 8000, though the chiffre published by the papers 
at the time was 1500. 

My husband that night, making a short round on the smoking 
ruins, saw men collecting what he thought to be bodies of dogs lying 
in the streets. Alas! he was soon undeceived—those blackened, 
shrunk, formless masses were human remains, and all that remained 
of thousands of his fellow-citizens. That night saw his own family 
reunited and in safety, and you may judge that father, mother, and 
children hardly heeded the fact that they were ruined, for every 
member had escaped an awful danger, and there was rejoicing and 
thanksgiving over their reunion. 

Notwithstanding the enormous sums sent by England and other 
countries to the relief of the sufferers, each individual obtained but 
the scantiest aid. Thousands were utterly destitute. Sir Philip 
Francis (our late lamented, dearly loved English consul) gave relief 
in many cases from his private purse, for of course the need was 
pressing and immediate. Every non-sufferer gave contributions of 
clothing, or of cooking utensils. But Constantinople has never 
recovered that calamity. 

From that time to the present, misfortune upon misfortune has 
followed suit, and the late war put the final seal to the long list 
of evils. 

My pen has run on fast enough, and I must close. Little you 
thought when the telegraph flashed the news “ Terrible fire at Con- 
stantinople,” that I should one day write this description from the 
spot where it occurred. 

To-day new houses stand on the old sites, the complete destruction 
paved the way for great and striking improvements; new-comers 
inhabit the old quarters. One building was lost in that terrible 
calamity which no one has had the courage to reinstate, and which 
our city needs sorely—a handsome and commodious theatre. 


ENGLISHWOMAN. 
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Robin. 


By Mrs. PARR, Autor or ‘ADAM AND Eve.’ 





CHarTeR XXX. 


Jacx’s influence had a marked effect on his neighbours—people 
readily follow the lead of a good-looking, well-to-do bachelor, and 
in most of the houses about Wadpole there were sons to push on, 
daughters to marry, or some sufficient reason for making it desir- 
able to stand well in the good graces of the new Squire who, before 
a month had gone by, had strained a great many points to call on 
everybody worth knowing far and near, and when Mr. and Mrs. 
Christopher Blunt were discussed—as discussed they were certain 
to be—he seized the opportunity of speaking of his former intimacy 
with Mrs. Blunt, of saying that he had met a friend in her, and 
that her father Aston Veriker and he while abroad had seen an 
immense deal of one another. 

Veriker! Was Mrs. Blunt a Miss Veriker then? Oh, really! 
what, one of the Portsdown Verikers? then of course they must 
eall, certainly there could be no possible reason for not knowing 
her, and gradually, in a very short time, it seemed agreed on by 
tacit consent, that Mrs. Blunt and her husband, Mr. Christopher 
Blunt, were to be recognised as members of Wadpole society. 

Wishing it to be thoroughly understood—more especially in 
the presence of the man so many of them up to now had ignored 
—that it was Mrs. Blunt who possessed the open sesame to their 
intimacy, the callers each one repeated something said to them by 
the Squire. 

Mr. Dorian-Chandos had spoken of Mrs. Blunt as being such a 
very great friend of his, or Mr. Dorian-Chandos had seemed to 
speak with such regret of Mrs. Blunt’s father; he said while they 
were abroad they were so very much together. 

Honey to Robin, gall to old Blunt, who endured martyrdom in 
having to sit still and hear these praises of the man whom, even 
dead, above all others he hated. 

Rankling within him they began to breed dislike of Robin; 
instead of her being beholden to him, the feeling forced on him 
was that he was being patronised because of her, was being taken 
by the hand for the reason that his son, Azs son was married to the 
daughter of that Veriker. Faugh! the very thought brought out 
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the perspiration on Mr. Blunt’s ample forehead ; if he could only 
tell them, could only speak the things he knew about that swind- 
ling, card-sharping vagabond. And the Squire! Mr. Blunt’s 
slightly rubicund nose twitched, he smelt a rat somewhere there; no 
man, let him be blind as a bat, or green as a gooseberry—and the 
Squire was neither the one nor the other—could be long without 
taking the measure of Veriker ; he’d find out in what sort of com- 
pany Robin and her father had found this Mr. Dorian-Chandos, 
and how it was they came to be so very thick together, they and he. 
You were never the worse positioned for having a thumb to place 
down on a man in any case of emergency. Mr. Chandos was all 
very well in his way, he could make himself very agreeable, and 
he was the Squire, but there the matter ended. Since that first 
day of introduction so far as Mr. Blunt was concerned, he had 
never managed to push the intimacy further, not that that 
surprised him very much nor annoyed him either; he had sense 
enough to know that they were men whom age, and bringing up 
in two totally opposite worlds, prevented having much in common 
together, but what did irritate him was Mr. Dorian-Chandos’s 
manifest avoidance of Christopher, an indescribable something 
which, without being in any way able to account for it, obliged him 
to see that the two were never perfectly at ease with one another. 
It was true Mr. Chandos called frequently, often under the pre- 
text of a very flimsy necessity, but any step beyond mere civility 
was almost resented in his manner, and every offer of hospitality 
was unhesitatingly declined. 

Gradually and very unwillingly it began to dawn upon Mr. 
Blunt’s mind that Robin was the object of all this attention, not 
only on the part of Mr. Chandos, but of every one else in and about 
Wadpole, and so long as they could secure Robin’s society, 
Christopher and he might go whistle. 

There were moments when these thoughts filled Mr. Blunt with 
such fury that to guard himself against them, he had to seek some 
distraction. This, then, was what he had toiled for, had made his 
money for ; why he had bought an estate and surrounded himself 
with luxury; that the daughter of that swindler might have the 
benefit of it—that she might go driving about the country belaced 
and befurbelowed, hand and glove, with the best ; not for the reason 
of being his son’s wife, but because, forsooth, she was the daughter 
of Mr. Aston Veriker ! Mr. Blunt’s veins stood out, his pulses beat, 
his heart thudded until he grew nervous at the force of his own pas- 
sion, and to calm it he would have recourse to a remedy any over- 
indulgence in which, while it made him more at ease in himself, 
rendered him twenty times more obnoxious to those around him. 
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He would waylay Christopher, contradict, thwart, argue with 
Robin, and grow furious because in each dispute the husband would 
side with the wife. Every now and then he would make a fresh 
attempt at stirring Christopher up to what he seemed blind to. 
Why did he permit Robin to go out alone, riding and driving, to 
these parties to luncheon, and afternoon teas; hadn’t they asked 
him ? 

Certainly he had been asked, Christopher would say. 

“Then why don’t you go, you've learnt how to drive and to 
ride, you know how to play all these games, what do you stop 
home for ?” 

“ Because I prefer to stop home.” 

“Oh, prefer. Ah, yes, that’s it—well then I can tell you what, 
if you stop home she ought to stop too.” 

“ Not at all, if it pleases her to go.” 

“ Pleases her to go! A wife’s business is to be pleased to do 
what her husband does, and not to be seen all over the place with 
this one and the other, and you don’t know who.” 

“Tam perfectly satisfied, I always know with whom Robin has 
been.” 

Alas, poor Christopher! he only knew it too well—-jealousy is 
love’s shadow—and he had not been many times in presence of 
Jack with Robin without knowing on whom that shadow had 
fallen. 

Christopher held an index to most of Jack’s movements. He 
could have told where they would meet him, why he wouldn’t stay, 
where he would not go. In a room he began to count how long it 
would be before Jack would find himself at Robin’s side, and he 
had blushed at the anxiety with which he had sought in the 
dictionary for some sentence in Italian which Jack had spoken to 
her. 

Then the sight of her face radiant and happy, sent a chill 
through Christopher’s heart. It was the Robin he had seen in 
Venice—until the last month she had never looked like that since 
they were married. 

The bursts of song, which came from her as from a bird every 
now and then, jarred on the ears that had known her dumb until 
this presence came to make that melody. 

Oh cruel, cruel love, what tortures lie within thy quiver! 
Strive as he would, Christopher could not help holding Jack as 
the mirror by which he saw reflected all Robin’s actions. When 
he stayed at home—not wishing to give his weakness food by 
watching them—Robin, as soon as they were alone—for a sort of 
dumb resentment which had sprung up between her and Mr. 
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Blunt kept her silent before him—would talk of all that had 
happened. Tell him of what this one had said, had done; of 
herself; of Jack. So far nothing was hidden, of that Christopher 
felt sure, and his surmise was correct. Robin lived a joyous being, 
with no thought as yet that the atmosphere which had turned all 
to brightness was the atmosphere of love. 

Happiness in many cases serves as the hole into which the 
ostrich puts its head. 

Robin never stopped to consider what people said, what they 
thought, what remarks they might make upon her ; she had never 
been trained in the wholesome fear of Mrs. Grundy, and Jack, 
having yielded to temptation, was now growing reckless, leaning 
all his weight on that treacherous reed which he called honour, 
and stultifying himself by the oft-repeated assurance that they 
were nothing more than the friends they had been formerly. 

How dangerous for most so positioned is that constant recur- 
rence to days gone by, those roused memories of things that 
others know not of,a glance exchanged, a sigh echoed, a word 
interpreted. All these passed between Jack and Robin, and each 
time they met, the communion grew more dangerously dear. 
Georgy Temple, who now saw a great deal of Robin, had more 
than once given Jack a word of warning by repeating to him some 
remark that she had heard made, but Jack only treated what she 
said with contempt, betraying at the same time a little vexation 
with her for telling him. “If they hadn’t us to talk of,” he said, 
“they'd find something to say about other people. I only know 
that it is quite impossible that they should have less occasion. 
Of course they don’t know how intimately we’ve been connected, 
and as I don’t consider it’s any business of theirs I shall not 
enlighten them.” 

Georgy felt it impossible to say more, but she nevertheless 
remained watchful and, when certain gossips were present, made 
very open demands on Jack’s attention. 

One afternoon after a little display of this sort, as she and Mr. 
Cameron were walking back from a tennis party together, some 
conversation between them led to his naively confessing what an 
unaccountable feeling of distress this seeking her cousin’s atten- 
tions gave him. 

“T have no experience of ever having had anything quite like 
the same feeling before,” he said candidly. 

“Ts it because you dislike Jack?” asked Georgy. 

“No,” Mr. Cameron was afraid not. He stammered out some- 
thing about a too idle life having demoralised him, so that since 
he had come to Wadpole he was grown selfish. 
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“Selfish are you, in what way ?” 

Mr. Cameron hesitated, looked at Georgy, looked away from 
her, and then, with a half-penitent air, he said: 

“Well, for one thing, because I always want to monopolise you, 
which certainly I have no right to do; but ”—he went on, more 
earnestly—“I assure you that of late, if I see any one else near 
you, more particularly Mr. Chandos, I am so angry and miserable, 
that I feel I ought to be ashamed of myself.” 

“ Ought to be! then, are you not?” 

“No, not in the least, it’s with you that I feel so furious and— 
the other one whoever it may be.” 

Georgy laughed, amusedly. 

“Tt’s a funny state of affairs, isn’t it? Can you account for it 
in any way?” 

“TIT!” and she opened her eyes in amazement, “no, how should 
I? What makes you ask me?” 

“Oh, because I thought perhaps you might know—people say 
women think about love a great deal more than men do.” 

“Love! what has love got to do with it?” 

“That's just what I want to know, because I feel that if I 
have fallen in love with you, Georgy, it’s very foolish in me isn’t 
it?” 

“Very foolish, indeed,” she said seriously. 

“ You think so?” 

“T feel sure of it.” 

“Ah! yes. I was afraid you would.” 

“T haven’t the slightest doubt,” she went on, in the same 

voice, “and I certainly ought to know, since I suffer from the 
same complaint.” 


The pained look in his face had put an end to the teasing she 
had meant to keep up with him. 

“Georgy,” he said, reproachfully looking round—then, meeting 
her eyes filled with far more tenderness than half those who 
knew her gave her credit for—the truth seemed to dawn upon 
him. 

“No! no,” she said, putting up her hands, “ you can’t embrace 
me on the public road, don’t look at me like that.” 

“Like what? Did I mean to? I don’t think I did ; I don’t know. 
Georgy, tell me, put it into words, say you really love me.” 

“What, before you have told me that you love me! I’m sure I 
shan’t.” 

“ But you know that I love you.” 

* No, I don’t.” 

“ But I tell you that I do.” 
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“ Well, then, I tell you that I do.” 

“ Really, truly, positively, love me.” 

“ Really, truly, positively, love you; there!” 

“Oh, you can’t, Georgy, it is impossible.” 

“ Ah, so I have told myself, hundreds of times,” and she sighed 
lugubriously ; “but the fact still remains the same, it’s horribly 
foolish in us, you know; two people circumstanced as we are, I 
without a penny to bless myself, and you with never a shilling to 
call your own.” 

. Mr. Cameron laughed delightedly. 

“What shall we do?” he said rubbing his hands together. “We 
must make a beginning somehow. Oh, we shall get on bravely 
after we once see the direction to start in. Let me think, now; 
the first thing to do is to tell your father. To-morrow morning 
before I go to the schools, I shall run up and ask to speak to 
him.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” said Georgy decisively —“ not 
yet,” she added, seeing his look of dismay, “ first of all let me speak 


to him, and after that, about telling any one else just yet, we'll 
see.” 


CuapTrer XXXI. 


Tue antagonism which steadily, day by day, increased between 
Robin and Mr. Blunt, was not—Christopher was obliged to own— 
solely the fault of his father. 

A change had come to Robin’s temper, and she, who had been 
accustomed to make sunshine everywhere, was now irritable, 
captious, and almost seeking causes for offence. 

On two or three occasions, Christopher, gently indicating her 
fault, had tried to remonstrate with her, but instead of more than 
meeting him half-way, as up to now she had always done, she 
resented his interference with sharp words, or sullen silence. 

Then her moods were so variable, it was impossible to count on 
them, at times shutting herself in her own room, seeking to be 
alone—hardly answering if spoken to. At times fatiguing one 
with a flow of spirits unnaturally high, and painfully reminding 
Christopher of that mad reckless gaiety which he had so deplored 
in her father. 

What had come toher? What had so changed her ? 

He who asked himself that question did not wait for a reply, 
but a name that he tried to forget rang in his ears, and in spite of 
himself pursued him. 


“Haven't you anything to talk about, Christopher ?” Robin 
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would say, forgetting that it was she who had always made con- 
yersation. Of late when they found themselves together, a re- 
straint seemed to have fallen on them, and neither could think of 
anything which would interest the other. 

The time had gone by when Robin poured out all she had seen, 
and done, and said, in a volume of innocent chatter. Now, she 
went out and came back, saw people at home and abroad, without 
—beyond the fact that she had done so—Christopher being any. 
the wiser. 

“What is the good ‘of telling him,” she would say, “when he 
doesn’t seem to care,” and all the while a voice within gave the 
lie to that thought, and, struggling with the desire to be frank, 
and the embarrassment of finding words to say, she would grow 
angry with Christopher for not asking questions that would break 
her silence. 

So far, not a word that might not answer to friendship had ever 
been exchanged between Jack and Robin, but by degrees, easy 
and unseen, they had passed from the stage of being open and 
free to the stage of being watchful and guarded—not watchful of 
others, they felt far too secure for that to occur to them—but, 
without acknowledging it, each kept a hold on senses that would 
not now always answer to control. 

Little did Christopher dream that more than once Robin had 
returned home full of the determination to tell him—she did not 
know what—except to say that she felt wretched, miserable, and 
that he must help her, and, coming in, she had found him seated 
with his father, reading to him, talking with him, and, as it 
seemed, hardly noticing her. And the poor heart, bruised with 
stumbling, tender, and easily set smarting, would grow faint, 
because the voice of that tempter, who never missed an occasion, 
told her, “He does not want you—he gets on very well without 
you.” 

Had he ceased then to care for her—did he no longer love 
her ? 

Oh, sorrowful tears that flowed over hopes that were shattered 
—two lives that were divided ! 

As a beam in the hand of a giant, misunderstanding comes to 
widen the breach between those who love. Thus Christopher, 
equally sore at the neglect he suffered under, winced, because, 
after having been absent for hours, Robin still stayed away, 
avoiding his company. Did she think that it was pleasure to sit 
with his father? striving to cheat the old man out of his ill- 
humour, so that he might be better dispositioned to show them 
generosity. 
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The question of that separate income—more than ever of late 
—had seldom been away from Christopher’s mind, but each 
attempt to name it had been met with increasing rebuffs. 

“You've all you want, and whatever you wish for, you can 
have; and if that don’t satisfy you, I don’t see what will.” 

“But it’s usual, father,” Christopher would urge, “when a 
man hasn’t a profession, and is married, that he has something 
independent given to him.” 

“ Who says it’s usual?” 

“Oh, I don’t know who.” 

“No, nor I either. I'll tell you though what isn’t usual, for a 
man to give the fling of his house to a parcel of people who 
are above putting their legs with him under the same table.” 

“How do you mean? I don’t see what that’s got to do 
with it.” 

“No, nor I don’t mean that you shall neither, which you 
would be mighty likely to do, if that young lady upstairs got the 
chance of a house of her own to rule the roast over. Ah, I never 
made a greater mistake in my life than in letting you go off there, 
I might have known no good would come of it. There now, don’t 
begin; I ain’t going to say a word against her, only she’s got 
the name of Veriker, and a tame bird can’t come out of a wild 
egg.” 

“ Tt’s rather late in the day to be thinking of that now,” Chris- 
topher would answer gloomily, and the old man would tell him 
that none knew that better than he did himself, but he wasn’t 
going to make a bad matter worse by letting the reins go from 
out his hands altogether. ‘“ When it’s a child to provide for,” he 
said, “ you won’t find me say nay, but so long as you're only the 
two together, as things have always been, so let them stay.” 

And for that time at least, Christopher would have to give up 
the discussion, but he by no means abandoned it. His love for 
Robin made him daily more alive to the necessity of seeing her 
provided for, so that, happen what might, she would never be left 
wholly dependent on his father. Mr. Blunt, seeing his resolve so 
fixed, was equally firm in the opposite direction, and without any 
open warfare, Robin became the unacknowledged bone of conten- 
tion between them—everything she said irritated her father-in- 
law, everything she did annoyed him, they could not be left to- 
gether for five minutes but an offence had been taken or given— 
ofttimes of a nature which, while it stung her to the quick, she 
could not repeat to Christopher, nor even allude to its meaning, 
while he, good fellow, only getting a garbled account, would feel 
but the greater pain at Robin’s growing lack of forbearance. 
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Thus gradually the house was being sapped of domestic 
harmony, an undercurrent of discord was set flowing, and with 
the gladness of a bird who finds again its liberty, did Robin 
continue to count on the meetings which Jack was always 
proposing. 

People began to exchange meaning looks, and have their own 
little particular jokes about the great attention paid to Mrs. 
Christopher Blunt by Mr. Dorian Chandos—the ill-natured shook 
their heads over it, the better disposed did not wonder, she was 
really so charming, sang so well, and was so good-natured about 
it, that they felt certain there never could be any harm in her; 
though it would not be surprising if there was when one thought 
of a sweet young creature like that, belonging to a good old family 
too, being condemned to pass her life with that silent stupid 
young Christopher Blunt and his atrociously vulgar father. 

There was one fact that was universally condemned as a pity, 
and that was that Georgy Temple allowed her designs to be so 
apparent. She positively forced herself on the Squire, there 
was no shutting your eyes to that; and two or three times he 
had, as well as a man could, decidedly rebuffed her. 

Mrs. Temple seemed to take the thing for granted. She had 
spoken to several friends about what an excellent thing it would 
be for Dora and the whole family. It was such a terrible mistake, 
because ‘you happened to be related to a man, tosuppose you had 
a positive right to him; and in their opinion the Squire wished 
them to see it, and to show them that Mrs. Blunt was an old 
friend too, though nobody could forget that while Georgy Temple 
was there to tell them: she was for ever harping on how very 
intimate they two had been in by-gone days together, as if that 
would prevent your seeing how jealous she was of them now. 

All these different motives, real and supposed, gave quite an 
impetus to Wadpole society, and the weather being fine, and the 
days long, parties and picnics followed one on the other: to some 
of these Christopher went, from some he stayed away, and 
when he did so, Robin and the Temples most frequently went 
together. 

* * * * * * 

“Without my seeing much of him, Jack manages to favour us 
with a good deal of his company,” the rector said to Georgy, as 
the day following her explanation with Mr. Cameron, she volun- 
teered her company for a walk to Uplands with her father. 

The conversation had turned on some of the previous parties, 
and Georgy was laughingly repeating a few of the remarks she 
had heard made upon her. 
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“ It fails me to think what mother will say when she finds that 
Jack and I are not engaged to each other,” she said, altering her 
voice and looking at her father fixedly. 

** And you are not?” 

* He.” 

“ Not going to be?” 

“* Never.” 

The word came very decidedly. 

“Ah!” and he gave a deep drawn breath. ‘“ Well then; it 
being settled that it is not for your sake that he is always 
to be found dangling about in women’s company, I think the 
sooner Mr. Jack makes himself for a time scarce in Wadpole, 
the better.” Sitting quietly by engrossed in the cleaning of 
his guns, the arrangement of his flies, the putting in order of his 
fishing tackle—for the privacy of a room to himself had been 
a luxury so long done without, that he had ceased to feel the 
necessity of it—the rector noted many things which were 
believed to escape his observation. ‘ What do you say—eh? ” 

“Say I wish you'd tell him so, father.” 

Georgy felt as if nothing could be easier. 

“T tell him! not I, my dear ;” then observing the expression on 
her face, he added in explanation, “there are some things in 
which men never interfere one with the other.” 

“ Not men perhaps—but you're a clergyman, father : clergymen 
say many things.” 

“ About which, if they are anything of my sort, they had better 
hold their tongues. It doesn’t do, my dear, to accept no other duty 
than that of pulling up all the black sheep you meet straying.” 

Georgy looked troubled; it gave her inexpressible pain to hear 
her father speak in that way; she always felt if something, she 
could not tell what, could have been altered, what a different 
man he might have been. 

“ We'll ask Cameron,” he said, patting her arm gently, “ he'll 
find something to say to him, I dare say, if you think that’s what 
is needed.” 

“ You think well of Cameron, father—you like him, don’t you?” 

“Oh! yes,” and the rector made a show of swallowing some- 
thing. “I’m doing my best, seeing I am likely to get him given 
to me as a son-in-law. I suppose it’s right to try and make the 


effort.” 


Georgy’s face turned crimson for a moment, she was completely 
worsted by confusion. 

“ W—what do you mean?” she stammered, and then she burst 
out with, “That mean deceitful little wretch! I do believe, 
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after all, he has been saying something to you; has he? Has he 
said anything to you about me?” 

The rector shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “but he has been saying something to you, I 
see.” 

“Oh well, really, papa, I believe I first put it into his head.” 

“Your sex generally do, my dear.” 

“No, but I mean I thought of it first.” 

“T am even prepared to credit that too.” 

“No, but joking apart, he couldn’t believe it was possible, I 
saw that.” 

* And you helped him to a solution of his difficulty.” 

“Well you know, when two people are of one mind, it makes 
things easier, doesn’t it ?” 

“If they happen to be of one household, certainly it does.” 

“ Oh, that makes me think of mother, how shall we tell her ? 
What will she say ?” 

“Say it’s my fault, that’s certain, for wanting a curate to 
help me.” 

“So she will; I never thought of that.” 

“ Nor of a good many other things, I dare say. Did it happen 
to occur to either of you how you were going to live? ” 

“ Tt occurred to me very forcibly,” said Georgy dolefully. “ All 
the same, papa,” and the bright fearless eyes looked at him 
steadily, “I have made my choice, so you must forgive-me.” 

“ Forgive you, child,” and laying his hands on her shoulders, he 
wheeled her round, and for a moment stood silently regarding 
her. “And so you thought I had not seen anything of what was 
going on,” he said presently, “that you were bamboozling your 
stupid old mole of a father, did you?” 

“Oh, it wasn’t that I meant to keep it secret from you—only 
well—oh, I can’t explain it quite, you know.” 

“ Can’t you?” hesaid; and then with an odd quaver in his voice 
he added: “I suppose it never entered into your young head 
that once upon a time—long, long ago— I was in love too. Yes 
Georgy, the same voice you hear spoke to me, to one not so very 
unlike you I then told the same old story. They are all green 
memories still within me, and the recollection of them makes me 
tender to you.” 

Georgy slid her arm through his—she took his hand into her 
own—and silently they walked on together without another word, 
or question, for something seemed to tell the girl that it was not 
of her mother that her father was speaking. 
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Berore startling all Wadpole with the news of her engagement, 
Georgy Temple’s desire was to get Jack out of the way. “I 
shall speak to him plainly,” she said, talking the matter over with 
herself, “ tell him that I don’t consider that he is acting fairly 
about Mrs. Blunt, and ask him what he really intends to do?” 
And managing to secure Jack’s company to herself that evening, 
she adroitly led up to the subject, so that finally she was able to 
put these questions to him. 

As she foresaw, Jack was more than ever furious, but the 
temper he showed was not the temper she feared, he gave vent to 
too many invectives against fate, himself, and those by whom he 
was surrounded, to make his anger very dangerous. 

In truth much that Gregory said were but echoes of thoughts, 
the conflict of which had of late by turns threatened to save Jack 
and to sink him. 

Walking in this Paradise of content, Robin as yet had but 
barely caught sight of the tree on which hung the apple of 
Temptation, but for Jack its fruit had been plucked too often for 
his eyes not to be fully open to the danger he was running. 

Each time he left Robin he made a resolve that the next 
should be the last time of meeting, and the tedium of separation 
was often beguiled by the plans he was busy in projecting. 

He would go; he didn’t care where, nor what became of him ; 
life, so far as he was concerned, was not worth considering. It 
was for her and on her account alone he made the sacrifice, and 
who could tell what it cost him? Would she guess; would she 
ever dream of the suffering he had undergone to leave her fair 
name untarnished ? 

The tempter’s best moment is chosen when—the battle with 
self over, the victory, as we think, won—we sink down weary and 
spiritless; then, unnoticed, an insidious allurement creeps in 
where a bold assault would have been resisted. 

It was thus that into Jack’s mind came the desire for a farewell 
meeting, for an opportunity of giving Robin some slight inkling 
of why he was going away. Surely the small indulgence of 
seeing her alone for the last time might be permitted him. Stern 
censor as he now held himself to be, that need not be denied ; to 
say no was flinging a doubt on his resolution. 

But to accomplish this meeting—there lay the difficulty—how 
was it to be managed? Never since that first time in the thicket 
had the two been positively alone together. If they were walking, 
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somebody else was walking at their heels; if riding, a third 
always bore them company ; and in rooms—Robin singled out by 
the men, Jack a little run after by the women—it was only by a 
whispered word, a meaning look, the pressure of a hand, that they 
conveyed to each other their mutual sympathy. Certainly oppor- 
tunities had occurred when together they might have strayed away, 
but it was the most certain proof of Jack’s sense of danger that he 
had invariably avoided such occasions, and ofttimes to Robin’s 
surprise and unacknowledged disappointment. 

She was therefore a trifle startled when, some few days after 
his conversation with Georgy—managing during an afternoon at 
the rectory to get near her—he said, lowering his voice so that it 
should not reach the ears of those near them : 

“Do you never go to the Thicket now, in the morning ?” 

She shook her head. 

“T have never been there since that day ;” and the eyes momen- 
tarily raised met his, and then drooped again. 

For a minute neither spoke. Jack was arranging in his mind 
the desired meeting. Robin’s heart was beating so fast that it 
frightened her. Only that morning, some trifle that had occurred 
had seemed suddenly, and for the first time, to ask, whither was 
all this leading, and Robin flinging herself down by the side of 
the bed, near which she stood, had given way to an uncontrollable 
fit of weeping, the cause of which she did not seek to define, but 
her manner at breakfast that morning was softened almost to 
penitence to Christopher, and Mr. Blunt’s surly fault-finding was 
allowed to pass unnoticed. 

There is a compunction which does not shape itself in words, 
because perhaps the sins which cause it have dwelt but in 
thought and feeling. 

Without asking herself the cause, Robin had come to the resolve 
that she would stay at home more, not leave Christopher so much 
as of late she had been doing ; and she had even reached the length 
of saying to him that she thought he was not looking well; what 
did he think of a little change of air? 


Clutching at the thought, the only way to hide his joy was to 
assume indifference. 


Oh! he didn’t know, he didn’t care. Well, yes, perhaps, if it 
pleased her, some day. 

Please her? Robin swallowed down the sigh, and quickly 
changed the subject. Even to herself, she refused to own how 
much that proposition had cost her. 

All that day her emotions had continued high-pitched, her 


nerves overstrung. She would not have kept her engagement, 
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only that it was to the rectory, an afternoon party, and Mr. Blunt 
was going, as well as Christopher. 

Jack had had the forethought, to count on this party. On any 
occasion of festivity at the rectory, every domestic arrangement 
was in the most inextricable state of muddle. To more hopelessly 
confuse things, no one in the house had any head but Georgy, 
and she was here, there, and everywhere, with such unflagging 
energy, that Mrs. Temple usually felt it incumbent on her to 
apologise for her daughter ; it had become such a want, she said in 
the present day, repose of manner. 

Mr. Blunt, to whom she happened to say this, too much on his 
good behaviour to contradict her, said, “It was a pity though 
that it should be ;” but feeling, hot and thirsty as he was, that 
he could better put up with want of repose than with the want 
of a good cup of tea, which Georgy was hastening to bring him, 
he addressed Mrs. Temple in his heart, as a stiffnecked canting 
old Jezebel, who wasn’t worth being named on the same day as 
her straightforward, good-looking daughter. ‘And she’s a lady 
too,” he added, following up his meditations, “every inch of her, 
no matter what she’s up to, or what she has on, and I only wish 
I'd got her for a daughter-in-law. You'd have to keep the whole 
bunch o’ them in the bargain, but better so than thatone;” and 
his eyes fell scowlingly on Robin, standing a little apart with Jack 
near her, while Georgy engrossed the attention of Mr. Cameron 
and Christopher. 

The familiar contact into which the three were brought, had 
obliged the curate to divulge his secret to his friend, for such 
Christopher had become—and then growing uneasy at having 
told him, he felt compelled to confess what he had done to Georgy ; 
and run away, so that without him, they might make it all right 
together. Of course he had to be brought back to be duly ad- 
monished and interceded for; and then Georgy, giving it as her 
opinion that the various refreshments had got into his head, 
remained very much on the alert with him to make sure that he 
committed no further indiscretions: this added to her other duties 
withdrew much of her attention from Jack, who, as he had foreseen, 
found more than usual opportunities for speaking to Robin. 

He had quite decided upon leaving Wadpole, and this meeting 
he wanted to arrange in the Thicket was to be a farewell interview, 
where, safe from observation and interruption, he might tell her 
that he was going away, and let her perhaps guess at the cause. 
Why not? It could not harm her to know that he cared for her, 
had always cared for her, his love fed by the thought that she 
had in return given her heart to him. 
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Of late Jack’s assurance had terribly failed him, and he began 
to think it possible that after all Robin perhaps had never counted 
him as anything but a friend, and the memories that rose up in 
contradiction had goaded him on to make a final trial, so that at 
least he might carry with him some crumb of consolation, no 
matter how small it might be. 

Between people coming and going and chattering with them as 
they passed by, there was only the opportunity of an occasional 
sentence which Jack seized on each time. 

“The trees are all out now: it is lovely there!” he said. 

“ Yes, is it?” 

Something in his manner troubled her, gave a sense of con- 
sciousness which filled her with embarrassment. Why should not 
the place look lovely? Why should he not tell her so? Robin 
made an effort to speak unconcernedly. 

“T must try and go down there some day soon.” 

Another interruption, so that ten minutes had gone before Jack 
could say : 

“When will you go?—To-morrow afternoon, about three 
o’clock, will you be there?” 

He spoke eagerly. Robin’s heart beat faster than before. 

“Robin, promise me, for the sake of old days that you'll come ? 
You will, won’t you?” 

Oh! that voice pleading close to her ear—for Jack had bent his 
head lower. What memories it brought back. Side by side they 
were standing on the shores of Lido. They were gazing at the 
stars; listening to the sea, basking in the sun, together, then 
always together. Now! 

Jack hardly realised that their eyes had met, before Robin was 
half-way across the lawn to join a group seated there, and after 
that, finding he had followed her, she volunteered her services to 
Georgy, if she could be of any use to her, moving about from this 
place to that, always avoiding Jack, who, strive as he did, found 
no opportunity of saying another word to her. 


Cuarter XXXIII. 


Tat afternoon, it had been arranged between Christopher and 
Mr. Cameron that they would spend the next day at Uplands, and 
soon after breakfast, Christopher started to call for his friend, 
The confidence of the previous day seemed but to draw the two 
men closer together, and without well knowing how it had been 
led up to, Christopher found that he was talking of himself, and, 
a very unusual thing with him, of his own affairs. 
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He wanted some advice respecting this income he was asking 
from his father, and to show reason why a separate allowance was 
so imperative entailed a relation of some of their domestic difficul- 
ties to Mr. Cameron. 

Mr. Blunt’s ungovernable temper and its growing violence 
towards Robin, was sufficient cause to give for the estrangement 
which of late had separated them, and Christopher felt half the 
weight vanish as Mr. Cameron severely blamed him for not at 
once speaking candidly and openly to Robin. The subject once 
broached, they slid on by degrees to talk of Venice, and of the 
life they had lived there: and these memories once renewed, even 
after the two had separated, Christopher’s thoughts were still 
busy, and he returned home with a lighter spirit and full of 
courage to speak. 

He blamed himself because the night before when Robin had 
followed him into the library—as if wanting to talk—he had not 
encouraged her to stay, but that question of independent means 
was so before him, more particularly since Robin had suggested 
that some change might do them good, that Christopher was 
determined to state his request more forcibly in a letter which 
he had written that night and left for his father to peruse while 
he was away. 

Voices ! 

Christopher had come round by the garden, and was close by 
the verandah out on to which opened the room where after 
luncheon Robin usually sat ; he listened—it was Robin’s voice, 
high-pitched, strained, angry, and mixed with it came a volley of 
coarse abuse and vituperation, which made him fling open the 
door. There purple with rage sat his father, and before him, 
erect, defiant, stood Robin, her colour red, her eyes blazing. 

His coming into the room seemed to attract no notice, so 
centred was the attention of each one on the other. 

“Father! Robin!” 

Christopher tried to put himself between them, but Robin’s 
strong young arm pushed him away. 

“You had better not come here,” she said, “ he is your father, 
and you say you owe him some duty; he is not mine,” and she 
threw into the words an accent of withering contempt, “ and I owe 
him none.” 

“You owe me though the victuals you eat, and every single 
stitch{fof clothes you’ve got on your back.” By way of parenthesis 
Mr. Blunt when angry larded his speech from a not particularly 
choice vocabulary. “If it wasn’t for me you'd be a pauper, 
a beggar living on your wits as your father did before you— 
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oh a nice trap the two of you laid, and I like a fool swallowed 
the bait, and now it’s a separate house, a separate income, nothing 
less, will content you.” 

“ Father!” exclaimed Christopher. 

But the old man shook him off roughly. 

*“ Don’t try tostop me,” he said, “ its high time she heard some 
of the things I’ve been telling her ; if she didn’t know them before 
she knows them now. Oh she’s a true daughter of her precious 
father. Vagabond! swindler! I only wish he’d been hanged before 
he'd written his palavering letter to me.” 

Goaded beyond endurance, Robin sprang forward to answer, 
but Christopher had already caught her by the shoulder. 

“It is of no use trying to resist, Robin,” he said sternly—“ out 
of this room you must go; it is for me to speak to my father, not 
you. Try and remember that he is an old man, that his passion 
has mastered him—anything you like, but stay to contend with 
him you shall not ;” and after another moment of useless struggle 
the key was turned in the door, outside which Robin found her- 
self standing motionless, speechless, staring blankly as if stunned. 
Just then the clock struck one—two—three—“ three o'clock!” a 
half-smothered cry burst from her lips, and past the window like 
one possessed she ran out of the house. 

Need it be said whither she was flying? There was but one 
being who would sympathise with her sorrow, to whom she could 


tell her trouble, he was awaiting her, and to him she was going. 
* * * * * * 


“Jack!” 

As in days of old, when she had sobbed out her childish 
griefs upon his neck, at sight of him her arms opened, only he 
stayed her by the quick catching of her hands in both of his—a 
glance had shown him that memory alone prompted this self 
abandonment of action. 

“ Robin, what is it? what is the matter? what has happened 
to you?” 

She had slid down before him, was kneeling on the grass, her 
head bowed on her hands, her eyes raining tears on them. 

It was in vain he tried to raise her. 

“Let me be,” she sobbed, “let me stay.” 

A rush of tenderness drew Jack to bend down, his lips would 
press themselves upon that silky head, but ere they touched it he 
drew back. No—he was too near the verge to venture anything 
which would at once carry him over: a quick caught breath sent 
the impulse back, and with a face turned pale, his nostrils 
quivering, his mouth tight-set, he waited for Robin to recover. 
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The burst of tears loosened the hold of suffering, there was no 
longer that grip upon her throat, gradually words to say came to 
her mind, and though her voice was broken and tremulous, she 
had a better command over her emotions. 

“ Jack,” she said, looking at him fixedly, there was no feeling 
now that she must avert her eyes from his face, “Jack, ’m 
going away—going to leave here for ever. No, don’t look like 
that—don’t tell me I ought to stay, I can’t, I can’t, that horrible 
old man would drive me to kill him ifIdo. Oh if you could but 
know all I’ve suffered from him since I came—the things he has 
said to me—the accusations he has brought against me—the vile 
lies he has dared to speak against my father: he calls him a card- 
sharper and swindler, and says he laid a trap to catch Christopher 
to get him to marry me—that I owe him the food I eat—the 
clothes I wear—but that for him I should be a beggar.” 

Between his teeth Jack bestowed on Mr. Blunt some ugly 
epithets. 

“Oh! the cursed fate,” he groaned, “that has pursued us both. 
What made you in such haste, Robin? You might have written, 
you might have trusted me. When I left you—went away, I 
could have sworn that you loved me.” 

“When you went away,” she repeated dreamily. 

“ Yes, from Venice, the last time we parted there: only that I 
was not worth a sou, do you think I could have left you? were 
words needed ; Robin, to tell you that I loved you? ” 

Oh! the wealth of tenderness which Jack threw into that most 
unmerited reproach : at one sweep the clouds rolled back, and left 
the past without a shadow. 

“You! you did care forme then!” Rosy as the dawn the blush- 
ing colour came creeping into Robin’s face. ‘‘ Like that when we 
were in Venice together. Oh!” 

Words are not given to tell the joy she felt. 

“T worshipped you,” he said, “ worshipped you then as I do now.” 

* * * & * * 


“Hush!” 

That mad beating of their hearts had almost dulled their ears 
to sound. 

“T heard a noise, I thought ; did you?” 

There was no danger now of being seen: the trees of leafy June, 
grown thick and close, shut the whole space from out of view. 

For a few moments the two stood listening attentively ; all was 
still, not a sound could they hear. Consciousness had however 
returned, and with it a sense of danger. 


Fixing his eyes on Robin, Jack stood silently looking at her; 
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she with no thought of the future was listening to a wondrous 
melody—* he loves me, he loves me!” 

Ah! how many a woman has gone down in the whirlpool of 
destruction, with that Siren song sounding in her ears. 

“You say that you must go away,” Jack began, hurrying out 
his words. ‘ How is that possible without friends, alone, without 
money—by yourself?” 

“T thought that you would help me—you would lend me some 
money, I knew.” 

When she had talked of going away her heart had been hot 
and angry; but Jack loved her—had always loved her: holding 
that talisman, what could harm her now? 

So opposed is the nature of man and of woman. The words 
which had calmed Robin had been to Jack as burning pitch 
upon smouldering tow. Carry out his good resolves, do what he 
had avowed to do? Impossible—impossible ! 

“Lend you money?” he repeated contemptuously ; “is not 
every penny I possess at your service to make what use you like 
of ?—of what value is anything to me so long as I have not you 
to share it?” 

Robin took a step back. 

* But,” she said. 

** But !—but Robin we have gone too far for buts: an hour ago 
I had made the resolution to say good-bye to you—to go away— 
to leave you. Now,” and his voice trembled, “ I shall still go, only 
you will go with me: you must, you shall.” 

She did not speak, but something in her face made him say 
more pleadingly : 

“Would you spoil both our lives—make mine a burden and 
a curse to me because an unforeseen chance drove you into a 
bondage the gall of which is killing you? Child, think if I had 
loved you less I should never have left you. It was the greatest 
act of self-sacrifice in all my life, and to lose you has been my 
reward. Must I plead with you, tell you the misery I have 
endured, the torture I have suffered? No! Come with me and 
life will be paradise. Send me away alone, and I am lost.” 

“No, no, Jack. Don’t say so;” and she pressed her hands 
against her eyes to drive back the image that word had conjured 


up. “TI will go with you anywhere, only it must be soon—at 
once.” 


“To-night?” he said eagerly. 
“To-night.” 

“You will come?” 

“T promise you I will.” 
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Jack carried first one hand and then the other to his lips; a 
little shrinking back on Robin’s part warned him not to risk 
more; besides which, he himself felt the great need of present 
restraint: the time would soon come—to-night was very near. 

They would meet in the same place at a later hour, by which 
time all preparations would be made to insure their uninterrupted 
departure. 

Had a chill fallen on them both? making them look so grave, 
and holding their speech in check, so that beyond the necessary 
interchange about time and place, neither seemed to find anything 
to say. It was an unacknowledged relief when the fear of sus- 
picion suggested the necessity of separation, and Jack, now full 
of prudence, decided that Robin had best return to the house, 
while he waited there until he felt sure she was well on her 
way. 

The branches which he had held back to let her pass through 
closed again. He had watched the last glimpe of her departing 
figure, and now turned to where a cut-down root of a tree stood, 
against which he leaned, trying to calm down the fierce turmoil 
of passion which in one burst had carried away all his late 
resolutions. 

Only that morning, in an interview which he had sought with 
Georgy Temple, he had told her of the decision he had come to, 
and made stronger by her out-spoken approval, he had confessed 
the error he had made in returning so soon to Wadpole ; they had 
discussed where he should go, and what he should do, and Georgy 
had promised that during his absence she would keep him posted 
up in all the news of the neighbourhood. 

What would she think now when she learned that Robin had 
gone with him? He could not tell her that a mere chance, an 
unforeseen accident had brought about an event which she would 
always believe must have been decided on at the very time they 
were conversing. Georgy’s was not a disposition to overlook a 
deception ; he would, he felt, forfeit her friendship for ever. The 
rector, too, what would he think of it, and the other friends he had 
made in the county among his neighbours? All would blame, 
all condemn him, and rightly too, because none knew the real 
facts of the story; if they did, whatever they might say, they 
would feel differently. 

How strangely inconsistent is human nature! Never before 
had Jack seemed to value the good opinion of others so highly. 
Not for worlds would he have acknowledged to himself that he 
regretted the step he had taken, but a thousand pricks of con- 
Science came to torment him. 
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A few words, two or three disjointed sentences dropped by 
Robin had given him the key to all he had made her sensitive 
heart suffer, and the thought of that newly-awakened love 
shrinking back with shame because of the fear that it had given 
itself to one by whom it was not wanted, stirred him with a 
compunction he had never felt before. It was true he had played 
with her, trifled with her, thinking of his own pleasure, not of 
her pain. 

Was this what he was still doing ? 

His answer came in the vows he registered to protect her, 
to shield her, to devote his whole life in striving to make her happy. 

Could he do this ? 

Suddenly the instinct that some one was near, rather than any 
sound he heard, made him look up and turn half round; it was 
Christopher standing close to him. 

“Have you been here long?” Jack asked, and supreme as 
seemed the moment, terrible as was the situation, Christopher 
could but marvel at the self command shown in putting the 
question, no start, no change of countenance betrayed any 
emotion. 

“ For some time behind the brushwood there, I have.” 

No need to tell that; Jack had but asked to gain time. He saw 
in Christopher’s face that he had been witness to what had passed 
between him and Robin, and the knowledge made him feel much 
less at ease than he seemed. Rising, he stood up, and with a 
questioning look waited for Christopher to begin. 

How contrarily to anything we may conceive, are the tragedies 
in real life usually played out! accusation, invective, reproach, 
sound natural enough on the stage, but standing face to face the 
injured and the injurer, the froth of many words is out of place. 
So at least it seemed to Christopher. What he had to say needed 
no prelude to discover his outraged feelings. Indignation, wrath, 
suffering, what mattered it to the man who had planned to rob him 
of the one treasure dearer than life. He had to save Robin, that 
was the thought to be kept before him: time enough for self, 
when this horrible crisis was past. 

“T have heard you ask my wife to leave her home with you,” 
he began, and it even struck Jack how different to his usual way 
was his manner of speaking. “ You tell her you love her, and 
you seek to ruin her.” 

Jack winced internally. 

“T loved Robin Veriker,” he said, “ before you ever saw her.” 

“ And she—did she love you ?” 

“T was not in a position to ask her then, I was poor, penniless, 
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and I gave a promise to her father that I would go away without 
speaking to her: although I kept my word, I thought she under- 
stood, and when by chance we met here on this very spot where 
we are standing now, I believed that she was bound to meas I 
felt bound to her.” 

Jack made a pause as if to keep under his emotion, and then in 
a cold dry voice he added, “ you know what had happened in the 
meantime—how with poverty, sickness, starvation, staring at 
them, to save her father she had married, you.” 

Ah! Jack, no need to fling such scorn into that word. The 
man before you feels to the full his inferiority: while you have 
been speaking, he has watched each turn of your mobile face, and 
summed up the scanty measure of his own merits. 

“T knew it was to save her father,” Christopher said, “ but 
your name was never so much as mentioned by either of them, 
until the day you called; when she told me she had seen you 
here 'I was ignorant that before she had been’ aware of your 
existence.” 

“ What could a girl say of a man whohad left her. She did not 
know that I was coming back. I did not realise myself then how 
I cared for her. I had known her so long as a child, a pet, a 
plaything, that the thought of anything more had hardly 
presented itself until in telling me of his illness, her father spoke 
of her being left in the world alone and friendless.” 

“Was it you then, who suggested that he should write to us?” 

Jack gave an assenting movement. 

“Tt seemed horrible,” he said, as if in excuse : “to picture a girl 
like Robin, without any natural protector. There was enough to 
shield her from while her father lived; he gone, what might not 
have befallen her ?” 

“ Hardly worse than threatens to befall her now,” said Christo- 
pher sternly. 

For a moment Jack stood silent. 

“Your wife is perfectly innocent,” he began: “and as far as 
that goes, this meeting which I asked of her, was but to bid her 
farewell. I could not stay here, and be silent any longer, and I 
was going away, my plans were settled and all arrangements made. 
If your father’s brutality had not driven her into my arms, we 
should be parted now, I should have left her, I could have gone 
then with my secret, safe in my own keeping ‘i 

Christopher groaned audibly— 

“But now,” continued Jack, his voice grown husky, his face 
working and troubled, “after seeing her on her knees before me, 
imploring help for our old friendship’s sake, begging me to aid 
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her in escaping from the insults and tyranny which are daily, 
hourly heaped upon her,—never! Whom has she to turn to if 
I fail her ?” 

The eyes that met his gave the answer. 

«You are, I know, her husband, but ot 

“T am, unfortunately,” said Christopher, “for her and for me 
too; although I would never have been so had a word been 
dropped of you. It was what I begged her father to tell me, was 
there any obstacle he knew of against our marriage, and he said, 
No;” in the anguish of his soul the words Christopher spoke came 
bitterly. “ What motive had he to deceive me so cruelly? When 
— ”? 

“He didn’t know he was deceiving you,” interrupted Jack 
chivalrously ; “he but suspected that Robin cared for me, and he 
had no faith in my love for her.” 

“But you did, you do love her?” 

Jack looked at him with surprise, but made no answer. 

“Tt is my one hope,” Christopher continued ; “if you love her 
you will spare her, I told you I had heard almost all that passed 
between you, and I know that she is in your power and I am at 
your mercy.” 

Jack looked away, Christopher’s face troubled him. 

“Your father makes her life a very hell,” he said. 

**T promise that they shall not remain another day under the 
same roof together; ask anything you will of me, and I swear to 
earry it out to the very letter.” 

Jack looked at him fixedly, his eyes were strained to search him 
through and through. 

“ And if so,” he began, “after what you know——towards her 
could I trust you to be the same.” 

A flush deepened on Christopher’s face. 

“In anything which concerns her,” he said sadly, “you may 
trust me entirely ; my misfortune is to love her, my crowning 
misery,” he added bitterly, “ that she does not love me. Did I know 
of any sacrifice by which I could ensure her happiness I should not 
hesitate to make it, but short of taking my own life, I cannot set 
her free ; if I could—I would not come between you.” 

Was he speaking the truth ? Jack felt an inward conviction of 
his sincerity forced upon him—in spite of the efforts he had made, 
he had never succeeded in thinking meanly of Christopher. 

“You must give me until to-morrow,” he said, and the struggle 
he was making showed itself in his face and the hoarse, broken 


tones of his voice. “Will you keep silent about this meeting 
to her?” 





ROBIN. 
“Tf. you desire it, from ‘me she shall never hear that I have 


spoken ‘to you.” : :. 
A" letter Bent “to you house—would it be delivered to you 


unseen ? ”, 
«TJ will take care. it i is given 6 no other hand than my own.’ 


4 And a letter to her?” .° : 
. “Shall he faithfully delivered. Poss 
« There was a moment: of hesitation: Jack looked as if he was 


going to-speak again, then of a sudden he wheeled round, and to 
Christopher’s surprise, he was gone: the crackling of bough and 
branch told the hasty retreat he was making, then all was still, 


and Christopher was left standing alone. - 
Like the rush of many waters desolation overwhelmed him. No 


one was near—not an eye could see him, and casting himself on 
the ground he lay still and motionless. 
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